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CONCERNING THE ALLEGORICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE’ 


PauL K. JEWETT 


O the average Protestant student of Scripture, the phrase 
“allegorical interpretation’”’ conjures up spectres of fan- 
ciful exposition, from which, happily, the church has been 
delivered by the sobriety of the grammatico-historical method. 
This negative attitude is not without its reasons. The Prot- 
estant Reformers not only returned to the Scripture as the 
seat of religious authority, but more especially to the Scripture 
as interpreted according to its plain intent. Only then was it 
possible to make the issue clear, for so long as the current 
allegorical interpretation of the Bible was unchallenged, there 
was no conflict between the teaching of the Church and that 
of Scripture. Luther, as might be expected under the circum- 
stances, was almost as unkind in his remarks about allego- 
rizing as he was when speaking of the pope. “‘Allegories are 
empty speculations and as it were the scum of Holy Scripture.” 
“Origen’s allegories are not worth so much dirt.” ‘‘Allegory 
is a sort of beautiful harlot, who proves herself specially 
seductive to idle men.’’ “To allegorise is to juggle with 
Scripture.’’ ‘‘Allegorising may degenerate into a mere monkey- 
game (Affenspiel).” ‘Allegories are awkward, absurd, in- 
vented, obsolete, loose rags.’’? Yet Luther himself discovered 
meanings in the text which displayed an allegorizing ingenuity 
little short of caprice. He saw, for example, both the divinity 
of Messiah and the communicatio idiomatum in the particle 
ns in Genesis 5:22.3 
We, as conservatives today, have hardly progressed beyond 
this ambiguity in Luther. We rather uniformly employ the 


™ Read, in part, before the Eastern regional session of the Evangelical 
Theological Society, April 9, 1954. 
? Chiefly from his commentary on Genesis, as quoted by Farrar, History 
of Interpretation (New York, 1886), p. 328. 
3 Cf. ibid., p. 334. 
1 
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term “allegorical method”’ as something evil, but our actual 
use of Scripture belies our theory. For example, we generally 
interpret the Song of Solomon as applying to Christ and the 
Church, in much the same manner as did Bernard of Clairvaux 
in the Middle Ages. We may not aspire to surpass his record 
of 86 sermons on this one book, but when we do have anything 
to say, it has a fairly genuine medieval ring. ‘‘Let him kiss 
me with the kisses of his mouth.’4 There are, on no less 
authority than that of Charles Spurgeon, the kiss of recon- 
ctliation, the kiss of acceptance, the kiss of daily communion, 
the kiss of reception which removes the soul from earth, and 
the kiss of consummation which fills it with the joy of heaven.s 
“TI am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse.’ ‘The 
heart of the believer is Christ’s garden. He bought it with 
His precious blood and He enters it and claims it as His 
own.’ Who cannot recall having heard a fine Christian 


4 Song of Solomon 1:2. 

5 Morning and Evening, Daily Readings (London and Edinburgh), p. 184. 

6 Song of Solomon 5:1. 

7 Spurgeon, op. cit. Spurgeon like most evangelicals was fond of this 
allegorical approach to the Song of Songs. In this one little book of 
devotions, he draws his text about 35 times from the Canticles. On page 
208 (morning, April 13) he directs his readers’ attention to chapter 1, 
verse 13, with its lush imagery, ‘‘A bundle of myrrh is my Wellbeloved 
unto me”, at which point, having capitalized ‘‘wellbeloved”’, he discreetly 
calls a halt with a period, omitting the rest of the line, ‘the shall lie all 
night betwixt my breasts’. It would lead us far afield to seek the cue 
to the maze in the interpretation of the Canticles, but we feel there is 
merit in the following observations from Untermeyer: 


The allegorical interpretation is the oldest. It is also the most in- 
genious and implausible. It seems fairly certain that the lines were 
originally enjoyed purely as erotic songs. But, even though the 
stamp of holiness had been placed upon the verses, how were the 
pious to stand up in the hushed synagogue and unblushingly recite: 


Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: 
For thy love is better than wine.... 


... Taking their cue from the mystical East where the poems of 
Hafiz were sung by the dervishes, the zealous rabbis hid the simple 
and forthright design under a fantastic structure of elaborations. 
They drew out the rich lifeblood and substituted an injection of 
thinly sugared parable. Thus even the youngest child could be told 
that the lover was God and that the beloved was Israel. (A Treasury 
of Great Poems (New York, 1942), p. 2). 
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sermon on Absalom’s word to Joab, “... now therefore let 
me see the king’s face...’’ (II Samuel 14:32), or on the 
complaint of the people of Israel after the death of Absalom, 
‘““... why speak ye not a word of bringing the king back?” 
(II Samuel 19:10)? 

Further evidence of confusion amongst evangelicals is the 
way in which the sin of allegorizing is charged and counter- 
charged. ‘‘The remarkable results of the modern study of 
the Prophets’, says Scofield in the Introduction to his Refer- 
ence Bible, ‘‘in recovering to the church, not only a clear and 
coherent harmony of the predictive portions, but also great 
treasures of ethical truths, are indicated in expository notes. 
This portion of the Bible, nearly one-fourth of the whole, 
has been closed to the average reader by fanciful and allegorical 
schemes of interpretation.”*® Oswald T. Allis does not feel 
the force of this argument. In fact, according to him, it is 
the Dispensationalists who are the allegorists. ‘‘An extreme 
example of this allegorical method as employed by Scofield 
is his typical use of Genesis 1:16, where he makes the ‘greater 
light’ typify ‘Christ at His second advent’ and the ‘lesser 
light’ represent the Church ‘reflecting the light of the unseen 
sun’.... His [Scofield’s] attempt to prove that “The trans- 
figuration scene contains, in miniature, all the elements of 
the future kingdom in manifestation’ (pp. 1022 f.) is another 
impressive example of a ‘typical’ interpretation which does 
not differ from allegorizing.’’9 


WHAT IS ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION? 


All of this points up the need for a definition of terms. 
What is meant by “‘allegorizing’’? In seeking to answer this 
question it is very important to distinguish between the inter- 
pretation of an allegory and allegorical interpretation. An 
allegory is a fixed and recognized form of literature, and the 
rules for interpreting allegories are plain enough, though 


8 P. iii, paragraph viii (italics ours). 

9 Prophecy and the Church (Philadelphia, 1945), p. 290, note 14. The 
reference to pp. 1022f. is to the Scofield Reference Bible. The reader is 
urged to consult the mooted note to appreciate the point of Allis’ remark 
(italics ours). 
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the interpretation of a given allegory may be difficult, as, 
for example, the reference to the “sound of the grinding”’ 
in the Preacher’s allegory of a doting sensualist in Ecclesias- 
tes 12:3-7. Allegorical interpretation, on the other hand, is 
not concerned with the interpretation of allegories. The text 
involved may assume almost any literary form, but generally 
it is unpretentious historical narrative which most easily lends 
itself to allegorizing.t*? H. A. Wolfson, professor of Hebrew 
literature and philosophy at Harvard, in his monumental 
work on Philo, has given a definition of allegorizing which is 
the most satisfactory that we have read: ‘‘The allegorical 
method essentially means the interpretation of a text in 
terms of something else, irrespective of what that something 
else is’’." 

It will be noted that, in this definition, Wolfson says 
nothing as to whether the allegorical method involves the 
abandoning of the literal meaning of the text. Oftentimes 
the issue is beclouded by the asseveration that the denial of 
the historicity of the original text is of the essence of allego- 
rizing. Biichsel, for example, says that allegorizing for an 
older tradition occurs “‘... when an authoritative tradition 
is overtaken by evolutionary development, but cannot be 
given up, yet can no longer be understood historically’’.” 
This is true of some instances of allegorizing, but not of 
others. Therefore, it is not an essential element of the method. 
Let us see how this is so. 

With the rise of philosophy, the Greeks found it quite 
impossible to believe any longer that Achilles’ mother in- 
duced Zeus to take vengeance on Agamemnon for insulting 
her son. The classic religious tradition of Homer and Hesiod, 
with its pantheon of gods, a sort of race of supermen whose 
celestial intervention in affairs mundane was not only won- 


t0 For a somewhat different point of view, cf. E. J. Young, An Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, 1952), p. 325. Here Dr. Young, 
while asserting the distinction-between allegorical interpretation and the 
interpretation of an allegory, seems to render this distinction meaningless 
when he continues, ‘‘There is no justification for allegorical interpretation 
unless there is first of all an allegory to be interpreted ...’’. 

1 Philo (Cambridge, 1947), I, p. 134. 

% Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch (Stuttgart, 1949), Band I, p. 260. 
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derful but sometimes ethically dubious, had to undergo a 
major face-lifting. This difficult task was achieved by allego- 
rizing the gods from their Olympian thrones. They were 
reduced to mere shades of their former selves and their 
actions became symbolical of certain principles and truths. 
Zeus binding Hera means that ether is the boundary of 
air..3 On the other hand, the medieval Schoolmen, in their 
allegorizing of the Old Testament, had no intention whatever 
of denying its historicity. Their art, as well as their literature, 
makes it abundantly plain that the literal, historical state- 
ments of the Bible were accepted with the uncritical naiveté 
of a child. They might interpret the ark of Noah as the 
Church and insist, as did Augustine, that it was pitched 
within and without to show the safety of the Church from 
inward and outward heresies,"* but never did it enter their 
minds to doubt that Noah and his ark actually floated in 
time and space. Why should it, when they had even found 
and preserved the hair of his beard? 

It should also be noted that Wolfson’s definition of the 
allegorical method says nothing as to the intention of the 
author of the original text. Did he, or did he not, intend 
that his text should convey a deeper meaning than appeared 
on the surface? A person may allegorize a text regardless of 
how he answers such a question. Philo, to be sure, felt that 
the deeper meaning of the text, accessible only by allegorizing, 
was the real intention of the authors of the sacred Scriptures, at 
least where the literal meaning of the text involved ideas that 
in his judgment were unworthy of God. For example, the law of 
leprosy (Lev. 13:11-13), which states that one who has become 
entirely leprous is clean, is irrational in its literal meaning, 
according to Philo, and would, if so understood, be unworthy 
of the Lord. It was intended, therefore, to be taken allegor- 
ically. Paul, however, in his allegorical use of the Hagar- 
Sarah narrative in Galatians 4:24, does not give any grounds 
for supposing that he regarded the conflict between law and 
grace to be the underlying meaning in the mind of the author 
of the Old Testament narrative. 

3 Cf. The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), article ‘‘Allegory”’ 
p. 38, col. 2. 

4 Farrar, op. cit., p. 238. 
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If, then, we accept Wolfson’s analysis of the allegorical 
method as the interpretation of one thing in terms of another, 
we have a definition which both satisfies the formal demands 
of logic and fits the facts. Aristotle tells us that definition 
must give us the genus and the specific difference. A chair 
is a stool, but it is a specific kind of stool. It is a stool with 
a back. So, allegorizing belongs to the genus interpretation, 
but it is a specific kind of interpretation; it is an interpreta- 
tion of one thing in terms of another. And when we sample 
specimens we find that our definition is always adequate, 
whether we are concerned with Theagenes of Rhegium’s musty 
interpretation of Homer in terms of Greek philosophy or a 
modern fundamentalist’s inspiring interpretation of a Hebrew 
love song in terms of Christian experience. 

We have already observed that Protestants as a whole, 
since the Reformation and the break with the luxuriant 
allegories of the Schoolmen, have in theory disowned the 
method, reserving it as a ground of opprobrium, a final scoff 
at the exposition of an opponent. The standard procedure 
is to substitute the word “typology”. One may give to 
various portions of the Old Testament a typical interpretation 
and be quite above reproach, unless, that is, the method 
becomes overweening. When Dr. Allis reads in Scofield’s 
Reference Bible that the sun is a type of Christ; the moon, 
a type of the Church; stars, a type of the Church; Eve, a 
type of the Church; Enoch, a type of believers in the last 
day; Noah, a type of Jewish people of the end time; the ark, 
a type of Christ preserving the remnant of Israel in the 
tribulation; Amalek warring against Israel, a type of the 
flesh warring against the Spirit in the believer; Keturah, a 
type of the fertility of Israel after the restoration of Israel 
under the Palestinian Covenant; Asenath, Joseph’s Egyptian 
wife, a type of the Gentile bride of Christ; the wood of the 
ark, a type of the humanity of Christ because it was acacia 
wood, a desert plant, and He was a root out of a dry ground; 
the gold, a type of Christ’s deity; and so on throughout 
the Old Testament, he refuses to dignify it with the name 
typology; it is despicable and therefore it is allegorism. 

But all this poses an interesting question. What is it that 
makes an extreme case of typology a piece of allegorizing? 
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How is the metamorphosis brought about? Apparently the 
process is very simple. Extremes in typology are bad. To 
allegorize is also bad. Ergo, to become extreme in the use 
of typology is to allegorize. But is this a scientific procedure, 
or is it name-calling? 

If allegorizing be defined as the interpreting of one thing 
in terms of another (and neither Dr. Allis nor any other 
writer on the subject, to our knowledge, offers a better 
definition) then, obviously, to interpret the acts and insti- 
tutions of the history of Israel as types of spiritual truths 
under the gospel dispensation is a form of allegorizing. The 
method may be employed in a chaste or in an unrestrained 
manner, and the one may be good exposition and the other 
bad, but the method in both instances is the same. Take, 
for example, Augustine’s rather shocking idea that Noah in 
his drunken stupor points us to Christ in His passion and 
death,'S and Paul’s statement (I Cor. 10:4) that the Rock 
from which the Israelites drank was Christ. It does not 
solve any problems to call the one allegorism and the other 
typology. Such a distinction has been essayed, however, 
especially by certain English and American hermeneutists, 
following the lead of Patrick Fairbairn in his very stimulating 
and worthy treatise, The Typology of Scripture, appearing 
in 1900. Early in the development of his subject, Fairbairn 
states, with emphasis born of conviction, that typology must 
be rescued from the domain of allegorizing or all is lost. He 
complains that Klausen in his Hermeneutik, and the majority 
of writers on the subject, regard typology as simply a mild 
form of allegorizing.**° Now the notion of rescuing typology 
from the domain of allegorizing almost suggests, at the outset, 
a sort of sinister collusion between the two, and the question 
immediately presents itself, Does Fairbairn succeed where 
others have failed? 

To answer this question, let us consider, first of all, the 
interpretation of the fathers. That interpretation, which is 
commonly classified as allegorical, is full of typology. In 


18 Farrar, op. cit., p. 238. 

6 Typology (New York, 1900), vol. I, pp. 37f. See W. Schmidt, 
“‘Hermeneutik” in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encyclopddie, (Leipzig, 1880), VI, 
p. 23, for a tacit statement of the view opposed by Fairbairn. 
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fact, the standard specimens of patristic allegorizing cited 
by hermeneutists who follow Fairbairn are really samples 
of typological interpretation. Take, for example, the prize 
piece of exegesis of which Barnabas is so proud. There were 
318 men circumcised in Abraham’s house (Gen. 14:14). In 
Greek 318 is written tin. The 7 represents the cross and 
and 7 are the first two letters of "Ingots. Hence this figure 
(318) is a type of Jesus on the cross. Obviously this is typol- 
ogy. Is it, therefore, not allegorizing? Fairbairn refers to 
fanciful applications of types and excess of allegorical license 
in the early fathers, but he offers no criterion for differen- 
tiating between the two, except that the one is fanciful and 
the other excessive. It is also interesting to note that Fairbairn 
accuses Cocceius and his followers in seventeenth-century 
Holland of allegorizing. Yet Cocceius was the founder of 
a school of typology and the samples of his allegorism which 
Fairbairn cites are really specimens of typology.*? 

The same zigzag of thought is seen in the contemporary 
followers of Fairbairn who have written manuals on herme- 
neutics. The difference between the allegorical method and 
typology is pretty much a matter of location in the book. 
The allegorical method, in the section dealing with the history 
of interpretation, is tried, condemned and hanged as a fraud 
exposed by the Reformers. Then, at some later place, the 
unsuspecting student is introduced to Lady Type, who is 
of noble birth and with whom he may consort without fear. 
But those who read more carefully will see that the authors 
of these studies are not able to deny that she may have 
allegorical blood in her veins. Ramm, for example, speaks 
of the allegorism in the typology of the Scholastics and says, 
‘“*,. naturally [in the early Church] allegorical and typical 
methods of interpretation overlapped. The typical is swal- 
lowed up by the allegorical.”'*® Quite naturally, if they are 
basically alike. Quite unnaturally, if they are essentially 
different. ; 

One of the most interesting of the data in this area is 


17 For example, he refers to Cocceius’ view that Abel, whose name means 
emptiness, prefigured our Lord’s humility and his vocation typified Christ 
as the good shepherd (op. cit., p. 11). 

18 Protestant Biblical Interpretation (Boston, 1950), pp. 140 f. 
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Paul’s use of the Hagar-Sarah narrative in Galatians 4. 
Fairbairn classifies this passage as a piece of typology.’? 
Sarah and Hagar are types. Now, there is no objection to 
saying this, if one recognizes that to say they are typical 
and to say they are viewed allegorically denotes essentially 
the same thing. But what these authors mean is, this is a 
case of typology, not of allegorism. Allegorism is wrong and 
Paul, since he was inspired, is right. Therefore, he could not 
have been guilty of the error of employing the allegorical 
method. But this is highly arbitrary. The verb which Paul 
uses here, &\AnYyopéw, is not only the same verb, but the 
same form of the verb as occurs in Philo’s The Contemplative 
Life, when he is speaking of the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation.?? According to Burton, the same verb occurs at 
least five times in Origen’s work against Celsus in the same 
way in which Paul uses it in this text.?" Some have suggested 
that Paul is simply appealing to a current theory of Scripture 
interpretation popular amongst the Galatians, without him- 
self approving the method. But there is no evidence that 
the Galatians were impressed above others with this approach, 
nor does Paul use a phrase like ‘“‘these things are (as some 
men would say) an allegorical utterance’. The only fair 
conclusion, then, is that here we have an instance of allego- 
rizing, 7. e., the interpretation of one thing in terms of another, 
namely, the Old Testament history of Hagar and Sarah in 
terms of the conflict between law and grace current in the 
Galatian church.” In the light of all this, it would seem 
that little is achieved by words and names. We may prefer 
the word typical to allegorical for much the same reason 
that missionaries prefer the word national to native, or con- 
gressmen talk of an anti-traitor law rather than a wire-tapping 
law. What’s in a name? Let every man exercise his own free 

19 So also Berkhof, Principles of Biblical Interpretation (Grand Rapids, 
1952), p. 146. 

20 Loeb Classical Library ed., v. IX, §29, 1. 3. 

3 Galatians (I. C. C.), p. 254. 

22 We do not say that Paul is interpreting the Sarah-Hagar narrative 
in terms of something which is wholly other, as though the connection 
between the data of the O. T. and the argument in Galatians is arbitrary. 


Further discussion of the point at this juncture, however, would anticipate 
the subsequent argument. 
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will, but let us be clear about this one point, that to seek 
to solve the problem with words is‘to fail. The question is 
much more complex. We must either give up all typological 
interpretation, as the liberals have done, or recognize the 
validity of the allegorical method, as a method, by whatever 
name we may choose to call it. 


IS ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION VALID? 


Having discussed the meaning of the allegorical method, 
let us turn to the question of its validity. Is it or is it not 
legitimate as a method, and, if it is, how does one know when 
it is being legitimately employed? The definition of a chair 
enables one to recognize the object when he sees it, but it 
does not tell him whether the chair is good or bad, beautiful 
or ugly. So also with our definition of the allegorical method 
as the interpretation of one thing in terms of another. This 
definition should be borne in mind, for it is essential to a 
solution of the problem, but it is not per se sufficient to the 
task, for now we are not asking the descriptive question, 
What is allegorism? but the normative one, Is allegorism 
good or bad? 

All interpretation, whether it be of profane or sacred 
literature, is concerned with ascertaining meaning. And 
meaning can be ascertained and conveyed from one mind 
to another only if it rests on a rational basis. Otherwise, we 
have glossolalia. The question, then is this; Is there a rational 
basis for allegorizing? Now, all intelligent minds, even those 
who dispute the legitimacy of the allegorical method, rec- 
ognize the allegory as a valid form of literature, which, 
with Bunyan and Spenser, has attained classic proportions. 
But what is the rational basis of allegory? The answer is 
analogy. It is because an allegory rests on the rational basis 
of analogy that it is such an effective instrument for con- 
veying truth between mind and mind. Consider the well- 
known allegory of Bunyan, The Holy War. Herein the thinker, 
turned dreamer, portrays the salvation of the soul by God 
in the figure of a city called Mansoul, in which the besieging 
armies of Prince Emmanuel, led by such noble warriors as 
Captain Conviction and Captain Charity, finally rout Diabo- 





j 
: 
' 
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lus and his forces, beating open Ear-gate and Eye-gate with 
the battering rams of truth, and proclaim to the inhabitants, 
trembling with a sense of guilt and ill-desert, the words, 
pardon, pardon, pardon. Now Bunyan could not possibly 
have hoped to convey to his reader’s mind, by means of 
this allegory, a liberal theology of salvation. It would, in 
fact, be utterly unthinkable that Bunyan should have written 
this allegory, if his theology had been that of a present-day 
Unitarian. Why? Because, were that the case, his conception 
of reality, which he wished to convey to his readers, would 
afford no analogical basis for his allegory. So it is with the 
allegorical interpretation of a text. The reason that the 
allegorizing of Philo is nothing more today than a curiosity 
of history, is that when he interpreted the Old Testament 
in terms of something else, he interpreted it in terms of 
something else to which it had no organic relationship, 7. e., 
Greek philosophy. Since there was no analogical basis for 
him to build upon, since harmony between the two did not 
really exist, his attempt to demonstrate that it did, by allego- 
rizing the Old Testament, has proven artificial, and uncon- 
vincing; that is to say, his explanation of the Old Testament 
is irrational. 

The same is true of Jewish and Romish allegorizing. For 
this reason the results of the allegorical method of inter- 
preting the Scripture on the part of the Rabbis and the 
Schoolmen are, for the most part, worse than worthless, 
obscuring rather than illuminating the text, spoiling rather 
than preserving the message of the Bible. Though the 
Rabbinic interpretation of the Old Testament is still viewed 
as authoritative by Orthodox Judaism, it does not commend 
itself even to many Jewish thinkers and has never commended 
itself to Christians. It fails for the same reason Philo failed. 
It is an attempt to interpret the Old Testament in terms of 
something else, which has no organic relation to it, 7. e., 
the oral tradition of the fathers. Just as Philonic allegory 
obscured the meaning of the Old Testament, so does Rabbinic 
allegorizing, and our Lord did not hesitate to tell the religious 
teachers of His day as much. By their traditions they had 
nullified the Word of God. And finally, we repeat, Scholastic 
allegorical exegesis is an instance of the same fundamental 
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error. It is an attempt to derive from the Scripture the 
teachings of Roman Catholic tradition. But because of the 
disparity between the two, the Scholastics are at their worst 
when they essay the interpretation of the Bible. They are 
mixing iron with clay, little iron, much clay. Even in the 
greatest of them all, Aquinas, the angelic doctor, we find 
the wildest spiritualizing. Basic to his seven-hundred-page 
commentary on the Pauline Epistles is the phrase, ‘‘a chosen 
vessel”. He concludes that all fourteen of Paul’s epistles 
(including Hebrews) treat of grace as it is in the sacraments. 
Farrar observes, ‘‘It would be difficult to conceive anything 
more ingeniously misleading, more historically groundless, 
more essentially partial, inadequate and mistaken than this 
celebrated scheme of the Epistles in which every critical and 
historical situation, as well as every human element in the 
Epistles is fatally ignored in order that they may be sym- 
metrically arranged into an artificial diagram of abstract 
doctrines’’.3 

But even more astounding than this effort to find the 
Romish view of the sacraments in Galatians, is Bonaventura’s 
attempt to wed the Hebrew Psalter to medieval Mariolatry. 
‘“‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul for thy love, O Holy Virgin’’ is not exegesis, nor even 
eisegesis; it is ‘‘metagesis’’.”4 


Bonaventura expatiates on the length, breadth, height, 
and width of Scripture; he says that its altitude is unat- 
tainable because of its inviolable authority, its plenitude 
inexhaustible because of its inscrutible profundity, its 
certitude infallible because of its irrefutable progress, its 
value inappreciable because of its inestimable fruit, its 
pulchritude incontaminable because of its impermixtible 
purity and so forth with all the inexhaustible verbosity 
of scholastic eloquence and with an artificiality which 
lacks the ring of genuine feeling .... his many-syllabled 
eulogy only serves as an introduction to the account of 
the river of Paradise, which divides itself into four heads, 


23 Op. cit., p. 271. 
24 For the characteristic citations from the Psalterium Virginis Mariae, 
see Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology (New York, 1873), pp. 286f. 
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the views namely of histories, of analogies, of allegories 
and of tropologies. This four-fold river of exegesis had 
its fountain, not as Bonaventura imagined, in Paradise, 
but partly in the Greek Stoa and partly in the Jewish 
Synagogue.’5 


Now, if it be granted that the error in patristic and medieval 
allegorizing arises not from the method as such, but from a 
failure to establish the organic relationship between the 
original text and that in terms of which the text is inter- 
preted, then it follows that allegorical or typical interpre- 
tations of the Old Testament must, if valid, rest on a genuine 
analogy between its original meaning and that in terms of 
which one is interpreting it. To put it theologically, such 
interpretation presupposes the unity and continuity of Bib- 
lical revelation. Obviously, if the Old Testament is viewed 
as a product of Judaism which has nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity, then the New Testament writers in their efforts to 
interpret the Old Testament in terms of what happened 
in Jesus Christ, set for themselves a task that is doomed 
a priori to failure. It is precisely because the liberal believes 
this that he challenges the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment which we find in the New Testament. Let us see how 
this is so. 

Ginzberg, in an article in the Jewish Encyclopedia, rejects 
the whole book of Hebrews as essentially a piece of Alexandrian 
allegorizing of Old Testament priestly religion, with its 
tabernacle, sacrifice, and priesthood, so as to make it fit 
into Christian doctrine.” The same skepticism is voiced 
when it comes to the interpretation of Old Testament proph- 
ecy by the writers of the New Testament. T. R. Glover 
remarks that the early Christians approached prophecy with 
a double canon of interpretation. “In the first place they 
seek to show that all the things prophesied of the Messiah 
were fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth; and secondly that every- 
thing which befell Jesus was prophesied of the Messiah.’’?7 


2s Farrar, op. cit., p. 273. 
76 Volume VI, pp. 31, 49. 


27 The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire (London, 1918), 
p. 183. 
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He concludes that this is utterly impossible, and, with studied 
nonchalance, cites Matthew 2, which concerns the flight 
into Egypt, the slaughter of the innocents, and Jesus’ living in 
Nazareth, as a typical piece of New Testament allegorizing.”® 

As an aside, it is a curious thing that Dispensationalists 
agree, in a sense, with the liberals, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the relation of the prophetic portions of the Old 
Testament to Christianity. With their idea that the prophetic 
kingdom was postponed and the Church introduced as a 
mystery parenthesis not foreseen by the prophets, they can 
admit no organic relationship between prophecy and the 
Christian Church. It is more than a coincidence, then, that 
they accuse those who find the fulfillment of prophecy in the 
New Testament Church, of the same mistake which the 
liberals say the New Testament writers themselves made, 7. e., 
of interpreting prophecy allegorically. When Gabriel tells Mary 
that the Son to whom she should give birth should be called 
Jesus and inherit the throne of His father David ruling over 
the house of Jacob forever (Luke 1:31-2), both liberals and 
Dispensationalists agree that it is allegorizing to say this 
prophecy was and is being fulfilled in the spiritual reign of 
Christ over His church. When James, at the Jerusalem 
Council, says that the calling of the Gentiles into the fellow- 
ship of the gospel is consonant with the promise of the proph- 
ets, ‘I will rebuild the dwelling of Jacob which is fallen...”’, 
both liberals and Dispensationalists agree that to apply this 
promise to the progress of the Gospel is to allegorize it.?9 
The Dispensationalists try to solve the problem by an ingen- 
ious bit of exegesis to the effect that James, at a council 
in which the calling of the Gentiles was the one and only 
item on the agenda, quoted a prophecy which had nothing 
to do with the subject. The liberal, of course, would agree 
that the prophecy had nothing to do with the subject, but 


28 The honest student will recognize that these passages are difficult 
indeed, but hardly typical of all the Old Testament citations in the New 
Testament. Behind Glover’s whole approach, it is not difficult to discern 
the shades of Harnack, who lamented that the Reformers did not 
have the courage, when shaking off the authority of the Pope, to follow 
Marcion and shake off the Old Testament as well. 

79 Acts 15:13 f. 
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that James thought it did none but a Dispensationalist could 
doubt. 

But the problem is larger than any particular exegetical 
debate. The point is that the method by which the prophecies 
of the Old Testament are interpreted as fulfilled in the New 
Testament Church, which interpretation Dispensationalists 
reject, involves the same assumption, and is all one with 
the method by which the author of Hebrews interprets the 
tabernacle and priesthood as having its fulfillment in Christ. 
That assumption is the unity of Biblical revelation. If, then, 
one believes in the continuity of the revelation of the Old 
and New Testaments, it would follow that just as priestly 
religion is fulfilled in Christianity (which is the argument 
of Hebrews) so prophetic religion is fulfilled in Christianity. 
If we see the death of Christ in the sacrificial system, then 
we ought also to see His kingly reign over His Church in 
prophecy. 

Both conclusions, however, to return to the subject under 
discussion, involve more than the ordinary grammatico- 
historical exegesis of the Old Testament will yield. We do 
not say that these conclusions are reached apart from such 
exegesis, much less in contradiction to it; but we would 
emphasize that the attitude of the interpreter to the question 
of the unity of Scripture determines to a large extent his 
hermeneutical methods, especially in the area of allegorical 
or typical interpretation. Though this unity may be denied 
by many, we believe that the evidence does not warrant 
such a denial. There are several “‘book-religions’”’ in the 
world and the rise of the science of comparative religions 
has made accessible to us the sacred literature, not only of 
the Moslem, but also of the Buddhist, the Zoroastrian, the 
Brahman, and others. There are many contrasts between 
these writings and our Bible, but perhaps no contrast is so 
striking as that in respect of unity. These writings, as James 
Orr observed, are destitute of beginning, middle or end.%° 
The Christian Scriptures on the other hand have an organic 
character. They take us from the beginning to the end and, 
as we follow their story, there grows before us a plan, a 


3° The Problem of the Old Testament (London, 1908), p. 32. 
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purpose, which is the unfolding of the drama of salvation. 
This drama, to continue the figure, is in two great acts, the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. The former is 
anticipatory; as the writer of the Apocalypse says, “The 
testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of Prophecy’’.st The Old is 
related to the New as childhood to maturity. In the Old 
Testament the mind of the righteous is elevated to contem- 
plate the celestial inheritance by terrestrial blessings. Like 
children, the saints of the Old Testament are taught by 
outward forms and ceremonies which can never make them 
perfect. Yet, for all the differences between the Old and the 
New Covenants, the substance is the same. There is one 
hope of God’s people in all ages, though dimly perceived at 
first, viz., immortality; one ground of faver with God, viz., 
His mercy; and one mediator and redeemer, the Anointed of 
the Lord who was revealed in the fullness of time. This 
covenant, ministered in divers ways, may be summed up in 
the words, ‘‘I will be your God and ye shall be my people’. 
Because of this unity it is legitimate to interpret the Old 
in terms of the New. 

It is interesting to note, in this regard, the exegetical 
situation in Neo-orthodoxy. There are many facets to this 
problem, but we must limit ourselves to that phase of the 
question which bears more directly upon our subject, the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture. As everyone knows, 
the Barthians have repudiated the liberal approach to the 
Bible and have argued vociferously for the unity of Scripture 
and its correlate, the relevancy of the Old Testament. Not 
only is the Old Testament relevant, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. This means that the lapidary opening chapters 
of the book of Genesis are divine revelation. The Old Tes- 
tament critic who sees nothing here but a collection of early 
myths created to satisfy the primitive mind, is blind.*? But 


3t Revelation 19:10. 

32 A warm argument on the subject between Ludwig Kohler and Emil 
Brunner is buried — unfortunately —in a popular religious paper of 
German Switzerland, Kirchenblatt fiir die Reformierte Schweiz, 41, pp. 
105 ff. Kohler, Brunner’s colleague, at the time, on the theological faculty 
at Ziirich, felt Genesis solved such weighty problems for the prescientific 
age as why snakes have no legs, why people wear clothes, why women 
have pain in childbirth, why weeds grow, and the like. Brunner com- 
plained that Kohler was treating the narrative like a fairy tale. 
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it so happens, according to these same theologians, that 
science has made the traditional view of the church impossible 
for anyone who knows anything. The Neo-orthodox have 
no interest in defending the view that Adam appeared, full- 
fledged, on the empirical scene in a moment of time. 

To cut the Gordian knot which is thus tied, they invoke 
the allegorical method. The form of an historical event in 
which the creation and fall narratives, the account of the 
deluge, and the confusion of tongues, are cast in Genesis, is, 
we are told, but the alphabet of revelation. This form can 
no longer be taken literally. In other words, we must inter- 
pret one thing in terms of another, namely, the primal history 
of Genesis in terms of what are considered to be the assured 
results of science. He who would greet such reasoning with 
nought but ex-cathedra scorn is probably possessed of a 
Christian faith more zealous than profound. Nonetheless, 
as much as the present writer feels the force of the problem, 
this solution seems to him beset with genuine difficulties. 
As we have seen in our previous discussion, though the writers 
of the New Testament interpret the Old Testament in terms 
of what happened in Christ, they never interpret it in such 
a way as to make the historicity of the original a matter of 
indifference. The Greek philosophers did so with the pantheon 
of Homer and we see what has happened to the gods. Philo 
did so with the Old Testament and we see what has happened 
to Philonism. With this lesson of history behind us, it is 
hard to escape the impression that the Neo-orthodox are 
mixing iron with clay. Their insistence upon the unity of 
Scripture is commendable, but it would seem that they have 
not been successful in carrying through the implications of 
such a position in their approach to the opening chapters 
of Genesis. 

Finally, it must be added that the principles which we have 
enunciated above concerning the meaning and right of allegor- 
ical or typical interpretation do not, themselves, solve our 
problems as interpreters im concreto. There is no easy way 
from the universal to the particular. Each case must be 
decided on its own merits, but our specific decisions will be 
arbitrary and fanciful if they are not born of general prin- 
ciples, the most important of which is that all interpretation 
that involves going beyond the results of strict, grammatical 
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exegesis must rest on a genuine organic relationship between 
the original text and that in terms of which it is interpreted. 

Having concluded the exposition of our theory, let us test 
the results in the light of the difficult passage in Galatians 
4:21 f. concerning Hagar and Sarah.’3 


Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
hear the law? For it is written, that Abraham had two 
sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a freewoman. 
But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the 
flesh; but he of the freewoman was by promise. Which 
things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants; 
the one from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, 
which is Agar. For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, 
and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage 
with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all. For it is written, Rejoice 
thou barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou 
that travailest not: for the desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath an husband. Now we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise. But 
as then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him 
that was born after the Spirit, even so it is now. Neverthe- 
less what saith the scripture? Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not be 
heir with the son of the freewoman. So then, brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free.%4 


If our analysis above is correct, then the problem in this 
passage is not that Paul appears to be allegorizing while we 
are bound a priori to prove that he is not. We can freely 
admit that he is, since he is interpreting the history of the 
conflict between Abraham’s two wives in terms of the con- 
flict between law and grace. The problem is that Paul’s 
allegorical use of the Old Testament data seems to be based 


33 The writer is fully awate that in such a venture he is out of his field 
and therefore can proffer only a personal opinion. However, to stop 
short of such a venture, to move in the stratosphere of broad theory 
leaving it to his readers to come down to those straitened regions where 
theory is applied, would be to follow the via inertiae. 

34 Gal. 4:21-31. 
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on a very superficial analogy. What, the liberals have asked, 
does a history of two women who were rivals really have to 
do with the conflict between Paul and the Judaizers? Isnot 
Paul, in this passage, simply reverting to the exegetical 
techniques of the rabbis? In answer to this claim, we would 
point out that evidence is not wholly wanting that Paul is 
reading out of the Old Testament history some spiritual 
lessons which really lay in it. The point in the history on 
which Paul grounds his analogy is the difference in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the birth of the sons of Hagar and 
Sarah respectively (v. 23). The son of the handmaid was 
born after the flesh, but the son of the freewoman by promise. 
That is to say, the seed of Hagar was born as the result of 
human effort, effort on the part of Abraham and Sarah to 
realize the desired end in a way other than that which God 
had promised. Likewise the Judaizers are seeking by human 
effort to establish their own righteousness, in a way that 
was contrary to the promise of God.’5 As for the birth of 
Isaac, on the other hand, it was the result of a supernatural 
operation of the power of God in fulfillment of a divine 
promise, even as is the spiritual birth of God’s chosen people 
into the church of Christ. We are reminded of the word in 
John’s prologue that the sons of God are born ‘“‘not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of men, but of God’’.** 

Now Paul, in this passage, is contending against the error 
of legalism, salvation by the works of the law, represented in 
the early Christian church by the Judaizers. In such a system, 
the law, epitomized at Sinai, is construed as a covenant of 
works, and favor with God is a matter of merit, earned by 
human effort and obedience.37 The birth of Hagar’s son resulted 


38 Cf. Rom. 10:3-4, “For they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God. For Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth.”’ 

36 John 1:13. 

37 This is not to say that Paul endorses this legalistic interpretation 
of Sinai. Such a view could hardly be harmonized with his express state- 
ment in Galatians 3:17-18, ‘‘And this I say, that the covenant, that was 
confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of 
none effect. For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise: 
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from a lack of faith on the part of Abraham in the promise 
of God and an attempt to realize the result by his own unaided 
efforts. In like manner the Judaizers promised spiritual re- 
birth to those who by their own unaided efforts kept the 
law, apart from faith in the promise of salvation through 
Christ. This is the analogical basis which links Hagar in 
Paul’s argument with mount Sinai, which is synonymous 
with “the Jerusalem that now is’ (v. 25), an expression 
connoting the legal system of merit promulgated by the 
Judaism with which Paul had broken when he was saved by 
faith in Christ. Those who have been delivered from such 
bondage by grace are “‘children of the promise’, born ‘‘after 
the Spirit’’ rather than ‘“‘after the flesh’’ (vss. 28 f.), 7. e., 
by the Spirit of God rather than by their own efforts to keep 
the law. 

Paul’s figure is complex because he weaves through his 
argument another thread. He reflects not simply on the 
different circumstances associated with the birth of the two 
sons, which is basic to his thought, but also refers to the 
different legal status of the two mothers. One was a slave 
and the other free; so appropriately the former is the mother 
of those in bondage to the law, while the latter is the mother 
of those who are free from the law. It is doubtful, however, 
if this difference between the women has more than the force 
of appropriate filling out of detail. In other words, Paul’s 
allegorical use of the Genesis narrative would have been 
justified, had both women involved been of the same status, 
but not if both their sons had been born under the same 
circumstances. 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


but God gave it to Abraham by promise.” The fatal error of the Judaizers 
was that, failing to recognize the larger context of promise in which the 
Sinaitic revelation was given, they construed the purpose of the law in 
such a way that it worked against the promises of God. It is when address- 
ing himself to those enamored of this error that Paul styles Sinai a covenant 
“which gendereth to bondage” (4:24). That is what Sinai becomes to 
those who desire to be under the law. 





CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF CREATION 
JoHN MuRRAY 


N historical theology there are two dangers of which we 

need to be aware. One is that we impose upon a theologian 
of a particular period the thought-forms and distinctions 
which really belong to later developments of theological dis- 
cussion. When we do this we place the theologian in question 
in a perspective which is not true to his position. The other 
danger is in the opposite direction, namely, the failure prop- 
erly to take account of the continuity and even identity of 
thought between a particular theologian and his successors. 
Calvin has suffered from both of these tendencies on the part 
of his interpreters. 

The subject of creation is one of basic interest to Christian 
theology. As is our concept of creation so will be the character 
of our theism. It may contribute a little to the better under- 
standing of what is involved in the doctrine of creation and 
particularly to a better understanding of the concepts enter- 
tained by the protestant theologians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries if we study Calvin’s utterances on this 
question in relation to the formulations which became current 
among the protestant theologians who succeeded Calvin. 


IMMEDIATE AND MEDIATE CREATION 


In formulating the doctrine of creation both Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians, particularly those of the seventeenth 
century, distinguished between immediate or primary creation, 
on the one hand, and mediate or secondary creation, on the 
other. The former they conceived of as that action of God 
by which he brought things into being ex nthilo by the mere 
fiat of his will, the latter they conceived of as the creative 
action of God superinduced upon the material brought into 


existence by the antecedent ex nthilo fiat. Immediate creation 
21 
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is primary because prior to this action of God there was no 
preexisting or prejacent material through which the effect 
was wrought or upon which the action supervened: the whole 
effect embraced within the action designated as immediate 
creation is due to a completely originative action of God. 
Mediate creation, on the other hand, is secondary because 
there is presupposed the material antecedently brought into 
existence by the primary and originative fiat: the effect of 
the action designated as mediate creation draws within its 
scope previously existing material and comprises the use of 
that material. This is the distinction between ex nthilo and 
ex materia. In immediate creation the terminus a quo is nihil, 
in mediate creation it is materia. 

A few quotations will illustrate this construction. John 
Wollebius, for example, says: “Creation is that by which 
Ged produced the world and the things that are in it, partly 
ex nthilo and partly ex materia naturaliter inhabili, for the 
manifestation of the glory of his power, wisdom, and goodness. 
To create is not only to make something out of nothing but 
also to produce something out of unapt material beyond the 
powers of nature.”* The Leyden Synopsis expresses the dis- 
tinction more fully when it says: ‘‘By the creation of the world 
we understand its production out of nothing solely by the 
omnipotent.power of God .... This omnipotence of his God 
demonstrated in the things created by him in a twofold 
manner: either immediately, insofar as he produced the nature 
of certain things immediately out of nothing, such as the 
earth, the water, the angels, and the souls of our first parents; 
or mediately, insofar as he formed some things out of unformed 
preexisting material, such as the plants of the earth, the 
body of Adam, and the brute beasts. Hence we define the 
creation of the world as the external action of God omnipotent, 
incommunicable to creatures, by which of himself and his 
most free will, moved by no other, he created heaven and 
earth out of nothing at the beginning of time, and fashioned 


* Compendium Christianae Theologiae, Lib. I, Cap. V (Amsterdam, 1638, 
p. 27). The phrase ‘‘ex materia inhabili’’ I have rendered “out of unapt 
material”. The Latin word ‘‘inhabilis” is a difficult word to translate in 
this connection. It might be translated by words such as ‘‘inert’’ or 
“unfit”. 
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certain things which he willed to form out of that primary 
material, by his arrangement, in the space of six days, in 
order that he might make known to his creatures, especially 
to rational beings, the glory of his great wisdom, power, and 
goodness, and invite them to the celebration of his name.’’? 
While this type of definition and formulation was charac- 
teristic and widely current among Protestant theologians, 
there are two qualifications that must be made. (1) There 
was not complete unanimity as to the propriety of the dis- 
tinction between immediate and mediate creation. Cocceius, 
for example, says that it is not necessary to distinguish between 
mediate and immediate creation since creation signifies nothing 
else than the bringing into being from non-being by the call 
of God.s (2) It is not quite certain that all who used the 
distinction between immediate and mediate creation meant 


2 Synopsis Purioris Theologiae, Disputatio X, Theses III, IV, V. Cf. 
also Melchior Leydecker: Synopsis Theologiae Christianae, Lib. II, Cap. 
III, §XVIII; Francis Junius: Theses Theologicae, Cap. XIV, Theses II 
and IV; Cap. XV, §3; Cap. XVI, Thes. 2 (Opuscula Theologica Selecta, 
Amsterdam, 1882, pp. 149 ff.); William Amesius: Medulla Theologica, 
Cap. VIII, §10; Mark Frederick Wendelinus: Christiana Theologia, Lib. I, 
Cap. V, Thes. VII; John Maccovius: Loct Communes Theologici, Cap. 
XXXVII (Amsterdam, 1658, p. 344); J. A. Quenstedt: Theologia Didactico- 
Polemica, Cap. X, Sect. I, Theses XIII, XIV, XV (Leipsic, 1715, p. 594); 
Benedict Pictet: La Theologie Chrétienne, Liv. V, Chap. I (Amsterdam, 
1702, p. 230); Heinrich Heppe: Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformierten 
Kirche (Neukirchen, 1935), pp. 157 f. (English Translation, London, 1950, 
pp. 197f.); Francis Turretine: Imstitutio Theologiae Elencticae, Loc. V, 
Quaest. I, §VI; Heinrich Schmid: The Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Philadelphia, 1899), pp. 160 f.; Charles Hodge: Systematic 
Theology, Vol. I, pp. 556 ff.; A. A. Hodge: Outlines of Theology (New 
York, 1908), pp. 238 f. 

Roman Catholic theologians also use this distinction between first and 
second creation; cf. Joseph Pohle: God the Author of Nature and the Super- 
natural (ed. Arthur Preuss, St. Louis and London, 1934), pp. 3 ff., pp. 
98 ff.; Sylvester J. Hunter: Outlines of Dogmatic Theology (New York, 
1896), Vol. II, pp. 224 ff. 

3“Ideo non est necesse distinguere inter creationem mediatam et im- 
mediatam; quasi in omni creatione sit indigitatio nihili: quum_ nihil 
significet nisi adductionem a non esse ad esse per vocationem sive momentum 
voluntatis, aut imperii’” (Summa Theologiae, Loc. VI, Cap. XV, §5; Opera 
Omnia (Amsterdam, 1701), Tom. VII, p. 189). It is possible that P. Van 
Mastricht exercises similar reserve (cf. Theoretico-Practica Theologia, Lib. 


III, Cap. V, §1X). 
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by the latter precisely the same thing. At least it may be 
said that the terms in which mediate creation is defined do 
not follow a pattern so rigidly uniform as to assure us that 
the conception entertained was always in all its elements 
identical. 

This does not mean, however, that we may not derive from 
the definitions given a rather well-defined notion of what 
mediate creation was conceived to be. It would appear that 
the following distinctions and observations are borne out by 
a study of the more classic expressions of the concept in 
question. 

1. In distinguishing mediate and immediate creation it is 
not to be supposed that the immediate action of God was 
conceived of as excluded from that which is called mediate 
creation.4 The contrast is not between mediate action and 
immediate: the contrasting epithets respect creation, not 
action. 

2. The contrast respects the distinction between the action 
of God involved in bringing something into being when there 
was no antecedent or preexisting material out of which that 
being could be fashioned or formed and the action of God 
in bringing into being something in connection with which 
preexisting matter was wrought upon and used by God. 
The former is bringing into being ex nzhilo; the latter is 
bringing into being ex materia. 

3. Immediate creation is not restricted to the first creative 
fiat. The theologians in question included the soul of man in 


4 William Amesius (Medulla Theologica, Cap. VIII, §10) says: “Quaedam 
revera dicuntur creari, quorum materia praeexistebat: sed tum creatio 
non immediatam tantum illam actionem respicit, qua fit ut talia existant; 
sed etiam mediatam, qua factum est, ut ipsa materia existeret, ex qua 
illa formantur: sic fuit in creatione plantarum et animalium, Genes. 1:20”’. 
There are difficulties connected with the interpretation of this passage. 
But it would appear that Amesius considers the very formation that takes 
place through the medium of the preexisting material to be an immediate 
action of God and that the’term “mediate” also applies to such action 
simply because the material upon which the action of God supervenes 
already existed and came to exist, of course, by the immediate action of 
God at the beginning. The words to be noted in this connection are: 
“tum creatio non immediatam tantum illam actionem respicit...sed 
etiam mediatam”’. 
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the list of things immediately created. But prior to this action 
there existed the ordered heavens and earth in connection 
with which both immediate and mediate creation had been 
operative. 

4. While mediate creation was conceived of as the creative 
action of God in which God used preexisting material, yet 
this action is not to be regarded as the excitation or develop- 
ment of potencies resident in the preexisting material. These 
theologians are explicit to the effect that the material used 
was intrinsically unfit and unapt for the effect that is wrought 
by the action called mediate creation. The materia is regarded 
as inhabilis, indisposita, indisponibilis. And these theologians 
are careful to distinguish between this creative action of God 
and the providential agency of God in the process of genera- 
tion.’ In the latter case the germ or seed is not naturally 
unfit or unapt for the effect that is to follow; it is, rather, nat- 
urally adapted to and fitted for that effect. In the words of 
the theologians themselves the germ or seed is materia natu- 
raliter habilis whereas in mediate creation the preexisting 
material is naturaliter inhabtlis. A good example is provided 
by the creation of the body of Adam. The dust of the ground 
used by God in the formation of man’s body was not naturally 
and inherently ‘‘disposed’”’ to be the body of man. It did not 
have any inherent aptitude to be the animated organism 
which man’s body became and in that respect differed radically 
from the acorn in reference to the oak tree and the germ plasm 
in reference to the man. Thus in the formation of man’s body 
from dust the omnipotent and creative action of God was 
manifest. 

5. The distinction between mediate and immediate creation 
can most readily be demonstrated in the distinction between 
the formation of Adam’s body and the creation of his soul. 
The former is an example of mediate creation, the latter of 
immediate. The soul of man is adduced as an example of 


Ss Cf. Melchior Leydecker (op. cit., Lib. II, Cap. III, §XVIII) who, in 
defining mediate creation, says: ‘‘Mediata facta est ex inhabili materia’”’, 
and then adds: ‘“‘Haec differt a generatione, quae materiam habilem prae- 
requirit’”’. In the quotation given above from Wollebius the same thought 
appears when he says that mediate creation is to produce something ex 
materia inhabili, supra naturae vires. 
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immediate creation precisely because, in the esteem of these 
theologians, the soul was not formed from any antecedent, 
prejacent, or preexisting material but brought into existence 
by the mere fiat of God, that is, by fiat ex nihilo. And the 
body of man is an instance of mediate creation precisely 
because the dust of the ground was used. Since it is the 
absence of prejacent material that gives to the creation of 
the soul the right to be called immediate as contrasted with 
mediate, so it is the very presence and use of prejacent material 
that requires us to call the formation of the body an act of 
mediate creation as contrasted with immediate. It would 
also appear that mediate creation was not conceived of as 
involving the interjection of any new entity immediately 
created by God but simply as the fashioning into something 
new of an entity which already existed. Thus the formation 
of man’s body is called creation not because origination of 
essence in any way entered into the action of God in this 
case but only because the immediate and omnipotent power 
of God was alone adequate to form a human body out of so 
unfit and so unapt an entity as dust of the ground. 

We also see from the distinct actions which entered into 
the creation of man how these theologians conceived of mediate 
and immediate creation as co-working to the realisation of a 
certain end. In the creation of man both kinds of creative 
activity were present, mediate in the case of his body, im- 
mediate in the case of the soul. These two perfectly coalesced 
in the creation of man in his unity and totality. Yet the 
distinctness is carefully maintained and the distinguishing 
feature of the one action is strictly excluded from the other. 

6. Mediate creation must not be construed in terms of a 
succession of ex nihilo fiats supervening or superinduced upon 
preexisting material. We are liable to interpret the concept 


6 There is, however, in Francis Junius a statement which seems to be 
to the opposite effect. He says: ‘‘Creatio est ratio Dei externa, qua im- 
mediate per se res a non esse ad esse, sine alteratione, pro sua libera 
voluntate produxit: idque aut nulla prorsus praeexistente materia fundens 
per verbum: aut in materiam iam a se creatam formam e nihilo creatam 
inducendo”’ (op. cit., Cap. XV, Thes. 3). It will be noted that the formula 
immediate per se res a non esse ad esse applies to both types of creation, 
mediate as well as immediate. This is in line with what we have found 
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in this way, but this would be incorrect. As was indicated 
above, the very differentia of mediate creation is the exclusion 
or absence of this ex nihilo factor. Again, the case of Adam 
shows the fallacy of such an interpretation. If mediate crea- 
tion consisted in the supervention of ex nzhilo fiat upon an 
already existing material context, then the creation of man 
would be an example of mediate creation. That is to say, 
mediate creation would describe the whole situation of man’s 
origin. But this is not the case. The theology concerned 
discriminated between Adam’s body and his soul and did not 
conceive of mediate creation as the coalescence or combina- 
tion of ex nihilo fiat and mediate creative action. This does 
not mean, of course, that God’s action in the creation of the 
world was so conceived as to exclude repeated and successive 
ex nthilo fiats. So far from excluding such they were posited. 
But the point is that the concept of mediate creation does 
not derive its definition from these successive ex nthilo fiats 
nor was it conceived of as comprising any such ex nzhilo fiat. 
Rather is it the case that its very definition strictly excludes 
that type of action. 


already that mediate creation does not exclude immediate action on the 
part of God. But when Junius says that to the material already created 
by God is added form which, in turn, is also created ex nihilo, we find that 
the formula creatio ex nihilo is applied to both immediate and mediate 
creation. And this would imply that even in mediate creation there is 
ex nihilo fiat. If this is so, then Junius would be taking a position which 
runs counter to what appears to be the more characteristic viewpoint of 
the theologians in question. The more classic formulation of mediate 
creation requires a sharp contrast between ex nihilo and ex materia, and 
it is the latter which applies to mediate creation. There may be a way 
of reconciling this statement of Junius with the other viewpoint. It may 
be that a solution lies in the distinction which Junius makes in the pre- 
ceding chapter when he distinguishes between the act of creation in which 
something is produced according to its whole substance without any 
preexisting condition and the act of creation in which something which 
already exists is changed for the better, not according to its substance 
but according to its qualities (op. cit., Cap. XIV, Thes. I). The ex nthilo 
fiat which enters in mediate creation would then be not the creation ex 
nihilo of substance but the creation ex nthilo of the qualities with which 
the new form is endowed. This would tend to relieve the discrepancy but 
it is not at all certain that it would eliminate it. For in the more common 
formulation there does not appear to be room for any ex nzthilo fiat in the 
action which is specifically one of mediate creation. 
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7. Mediate creation must not be equated with or construed 
in terms of God’s ordinary providential control and direction.7 
In the latter God uses second causes which are suited to and 
endowed for the achievement of certain ends. In ordinary 
providence there is the operation and development of the 
powers which God has deposited in the world and these 
powers naturally exert their agency in the production of 
certain effects. By definition mediate creation is radically 
diverse; it is the creative action of God upon entities which 
have no intrinsic aptitude or power in the direction of the 
result which the creative action achieves. 


CALVIN’S TEACHING 


This construction of the doctrine of creation raises many 
questions in the mind of the student of historical theology. 
The question of particular interest in the present study is 
whether or not Calvin’s thought on the subject of creation 
falls into the framework of the distinction between immediate 
and mediate creation. The question here is not the relatively 
simple one of determining whether or not Calvin uses such 
terminology. The present writer is not aware that Calvin 
anywhere uses these terms to distinguish one type of creative 


7 Charles Hodge does not adhere to this distinction in his use of the 
term ‘‘mediate creation’’ and consequently his concept of mediate creation 
is much more elastic than that of the earlier Reformed theologians. He 
defines mediate creation, indeed, in the usual way as ‘forming out of 
preexisting material’ but then proceeds to apply this to the continuous 
order of providence. He says: ‘‘And the Bible constantly speaks of God 
as causing the grass to grow, and as being the real author or maker of all 
that the earth, air, or water produces. There is, therefore, according to 
the Scriptures, not only an immediate, instantaneous creation ex nihilo 
by the simple word of God, but a mediate, progressive creation; the 
power of God working in union with second causes’’ (op. cit., p. 557). It is 
this extension of the term ‘‘mediate creation” to include God’s activity 
in the course of ordinary providence that the older theologians would have 
disallowed. Francis Turretine, for example, says respecting mediate crea- 
tion that it is ‘‘ex materia aliqua, sed plane inhabili et indisposita, nec 
ulla causarum secundarum vi disponibilis, si ita loqui licet, ad termini 
productionem, et in qua sola datur. potentia obedientialis, seu non 
repugnantiae, in ordine ad causam primam infinita virtute agentem”’ 


(op. cit., Loc. V, Quaest. I, §VI). 
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action from another type. The question is whether his 
references to God’s creative action and his interpretation of 
what such action involved warrant the inference that he 
conceived of God’s creative activity as taking two forms, the 
one corresponding to what other Protestant theologians 
called ‘‘immediate creation’’ and the other to what was 
called ‘‘mediate creation”. Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield 
has devoted considerable attention to this matter and dis- 
cusses the question with his characteristic erudition. He is 
quite emphatic to the effect that the ‘‘sequence of truly cre- 
ative acts’, posited by those who distinguish between imme- 
diate and mediate creation, is the very thing Calvin disallows 
and even directly contradicts. He proceeds to argue that 
Calvin severely restricted the word ‘“‘create’’ and the action 
denoted by it to ex nihilo fiat and thus set aside and repudiated 
the notion of ‘‘mediate creation’’.» ‘‘Calvin’s sole motive’, 
he says, ‘“‘seems to be to preserve to the great word ‘create’ 
the precise significance of to ‘make out of nothing,’ and he 
will not admit that it can be applied to any production in 
which preexistent material is employed.’’*® He regards Calvin 
as maintaining that God “has acted in the specific mode 
properly called creation only at the initial step of the process, 
and the result owes its right to be called a creation to that 
initial act by which the material of which all things consist 
was called into being from non-being’’.* Furthermore, 
according to Warfield, Calvin held that the indigested mass, 
which “was called into being by the simple fiat of God”, 
contained the ‘‘ ‘promise and potency’ of all that was yet 
to be’”’ and “‘all that has come into being since — except the 
souls of men alone — has arisen as a modification of this 
original world-stuff by means of the interaction of its intrinsic 
forces’’.%? Hence ‘‘all the modifications of the world-stuff’’, 
all the changes that took place after the original fiat, while 
they take place “under the directly upholding and governing 


8B. B. Warfield: ‘‘Calvin’s Doctrine of the Creation’”’ in Calvin and 
Calvinism (New York, 1931), p. 301. 

9 Ibid., pp. 302 f. 

10 Tbid., p. 302. 

 Ibid., p. 300. 

2 Ibid. p. 304. 
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hand of God, and find their account ultimately in His will’, 
yet “find their account proximately in ‘second causes’ ’’. 
And this Warfield asserts is a ‘“‘pure evolutionary scheme’’,"3 
that is to say, ‘‘the modification of the original world-stuff 
into the varied forms which constitute the ordered world, 
by the instrumentality of second causes — or as a modern 
would put it, of its intrinsic forces’’.* 

In this interpretation of Calvin’s doctrine of creation there 
are two questions: (1) whether or not it is true that Calvin 
set aside and repudiated the concept of mediate creation or 
rather the concept which the term ‘‘mediate creation”’ denotes; 
and (2) whether or not Calvin regarded all the changes that 
took place in the formation of the world subsequent to the 
original fiat — with the exception of the soul of man — as 
wrought by the instrumentality of forces intrinsic to and 
resident in the world-stuff which came to exist by the initial 
ex nthilo fiat. It may be that these two questions are really 
reducible to one question. But, if so, it is well to bear in 
mind both ways of stating the question as we proceed to 
examine Calvin’s own teaching on this subject. 

Perhaps the two most relevant statements in Calvin’s opus 
magnum, Institutes of the Christian Religion, are found in I, 
xiv, 20 and I, xv, 5. They read respectively as follows: 
“Therefore to apprehend by a true faith what it behooves us 
to know concerning God, it is good, first of all, to learn the 
history of the creation of the world, as it is briefly set forth 
by Moses.... From this we shall learn that God, by the 
power of his word and Spirit, created out of nothing the 
heaven and the earth; and thereafter produced all things, 
animate and inanimate, distinguished the innumerable variety 
of things in an admirable gradation, gave to each kind of 
thing its proper nature, assigned its offices, and appointed 
its places and stations.” “It must therefore be concluded 
with certainty that the souls of men, even though the divine 
image is impressed upon them, were no less created than the 
angels. And creation is not a transfusion but an origination 
of essence out of nothing.”” From these quotations it is 


3 Ibid., p. 305. 
“4 Ibid., p. 306. 
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obvious that Calvin defines creation in terms of origination 
out of nothing, that is to say, in terms of ex nthilo fiat, and 
by such fiat, he believed, originated the heavens and the 
earth and the souls of men. It is also apparent that he re- 
garded all other things, animate and inanimate, as having 
been produced from that which came into existence by ex 
nthilo fiat, or, at least, as having been produced subsequent 
to the creation ex nihilo of the heavens and the earth. 

It is not, however, clear that Calvin by such statements 
would be precluded thereby from affirming, in addition, what 
other Reformed theologians called mediate creation. Those 
maintaining the distinction between mediate and immediate 
creation could have said what Calvin says in these quotations 
with respect to the creation of the heavens and earth and 
the origin of the souls of men, the two subjects with which, 
in these places, Calvin is mainly concerned. And these theo- 
logians might not have demurred when Calvin says that all 
other things beside heaven and earth, the angels, and the 
souls of men were produced from the material called heaven 
and earth. They would define the divine method whereby 
these other things were produced, but they would not deny 
what Calvin says that they were produced from, or after, 
the heaven and the earth (hinc's omne genus . . . produxisse). 
We may conclude, therefore, that nothing very conclusive can 
be elicited from these statements in the Institutes. We shall 
have to turn, therefore, to Calvin’s comments on the Mosaic 
account of creation. 

On Genesis 1:1 he says: 


He moreover teaches by the word ‘created’ (creandi verbo), 
that what before did not exist was now made.... There- 
fore his meaning is that the world was made out of nothing 
(ex nihilo conditum esse) .... Let this then be maintained 
in the first place, that the world is not eternal, but was 
created by God (creatum a Deo fuisse). There is no doubt 
that Moses gives the name of heaven and earth to that 
confused mass (molem illam confusam) which he shortly 


8 It is difficult to know whether “hinc”’ at this point means that every 
other thing was produced ‘‘from” the heaven and earth or “after” the 
heaven and earth. 
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afterwards denominates waters. The reason of which is 
that this material was to be the seed of the whole world 
(ratio est, quod materia illa totius mundi semen fuerit). 


The most significant statement in this comment, apart from 
what has been noted already, is that the heaven and earth 
of Genesis 1:1 Calvin regards as the confused mass described 
in verse 2 and that this confused mass was the “‘seed”’ of the 
whole world. One is distinctly liable to derive from such a 
statement as this the impression that the confused mass had 
inherent in it the potencies or germs which were capable of 
producing the innumerable variety of things, animate and 
inanimate, under the providential direction and government 
of God, and that the whole subsequent ordering, fashioning, 
moulding into distinct forms was by the development of 
forces intrinsic to the confused mass as created by God. In 
other words, the expression semen totius mundi would suggest 
that all subsequent change — except the soul of man — was, 
as Dr. Warfield proposes, a “‘pure evolutionism’’.’ 

This view would appear to be confirmed when we turn to 
Calvin’s comments on Genesis 1:21. He discusses the use 
of the word ‘‘create” in this verse. 


A question here arises out of the word created. For we 
have before contended that the world was made out of 
nothing because it was created, but now Moses says that 
things which were formed out of other matter (ex alia 
materia) were created. They who assert that the fishes 
were truly and properly created"? because the waters were 


6 Ob. cit., p. 305. 

17 The Latin at this point reads: “Qui dicunt vere et proprie creatos esse 
pisces’. John King, the Calvin Translation Society translator (Edinburgh, 
1847), renders thus: ‘‘They who truly and properly assert that the fishes 
were created”’; B. B. Warfield, however, thus: ‘‘Those who assert that the 
fishes were truly and properly created’’. The question is the simple one 
whether the adverbs ‘‘vere’’ and ‘‘proprie’’ are to be construed with 
“dicunt” or with “creatos esse”. If the former alternative were followed 
then Calvin would be saying that it is quite correct to say that the fishes 
were created. It seems, however, to be more in accord with the con- 
struction and argument of the sentence to take “‘vere et proprie’’ with 
“‘creatos esse’’, as we have done in our translation, and interpret Calvin’s 
argument accordingly. 
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in no way suitable or adapted to their production (ad 
procreandos ipsos idoneae aptaeque fuerint) only avoid the 
question: for, in the meantime, the fact would remain that 
the material existed previously, which the strict signification 
of the word (create) does not admit. I therefore do not 
restrict (non restringo) the creation here spoken of to the 
work of the fifth day but rather take it as referring to that 
shapeless and confused mass which was as the fountain of 
the whole world (scaturigo totius mundi). God therefore 
created the whales and other fishes, not because the begin- 
ning of their creation is to be reckoned from the moment 
in which they receive their form but because they are 
comprehended in the total matter which was made out 
of nothing (ex nihilo factum est). So, as regards species, 
form alone was then added: but creation is, nonetheless, 
properly used of the whole and the parts. 


It might seem that Calvin here restricts creation to the 
original ex nihilo fiat by which the shapeless and confused 
mass came into being and that the only reason why the word 
“create” is used in Genesis 1:21, with reference to the specific 
action of that day, is that the whales or fishes derived the 
substance of which they were formed from the original ex 
nthilo fiat of Genesis 1:1. This would mean that the word 
“create” is not used at all to describe the action of the fifth 
day but has reference exclusively to the fiat at the beginning, 
and the only relevance of its use in 1:21 is that the material 
then being formed proceeded from an earlier act of ex nthilo 
fiat mentioned in 1:1. This would have to be the inference 
if it is maintained that Calvin would refuse to apply the 
concept of creation to any other action than that of making 
out of nothing. 

It is clear that here Calvin recognises that the strict signi- 
fication of the word ‘“‘create’”’ does not admit (verbi proprietas 
non admittit) of its being applied to an act of formation out 
of preexisting material. And it is also clear that for this 
reason he finds in the use of the word ‘‘create’’ in Genesis 
1:21 an allusion to the ex nzhilo fiat of 1:1. But what is not 
apparent is that here Calvin disallows altogether the propriety 
of the use of the word ‘‘create’’ with respect to the specific 
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action of the fifth day. The case seems to be, rather, that 
though, in his esteem, creation, strictly understood, cannot 
apply to a formative action, that is, to the fashioning of 
something ex materia praeéxistente, yet in some sense he does 
regard creation as applicable to the specific action of the 
fifth day. When he says: “I do not restrict creation to the 
work of the fifth day”’ this is not by any means to be under- 
stood as meaning that he restricted creation to the original 
fiat of Genesis 1:1. The import is rather that while creation 
applies to the work of the fifth day yet it is not restricted 
to the work of that day but includes also the originative 
fiat. But this obviously implies that the use of the word 
“create” in Genesis 1:21 has some relevance to the work of 
God on that particular day. Furthermore, this may well be 
the force of what he says a little later. ‘‘So, as regards species, 
form alone was added: but creation is, nonetheless, properly 
used of the whole and the parts.’’ It is possible, of course, 
that what he means at this point by “the whole and the 
parts” is not the original ex nthilo fiat and the subsequent 
formative acts but the whole mass of formless material of 
Genesis 1:2 and the various parts of that total mass out of 
which specific things were later formed. But the expression 
the “‘whole and the parts” may also refer to the total mass 
of unformed matter (which is the fountain of the whole 
world) and the specific things which by subsequent action 
were formed by the hand of God. ‘‘The parts” would thus 
denote the things formed, including the divine action by 
which they were formed. Finally, in this precise connection, 
there is his statement: ‘Therefore God created whales and 
other fishes, not because the beginning of their creation 
(initium creationis) is to be reckoned from the moment in 
which they receive their form...”. Here Calvin says that 
the whales and fishes did not begin to be created when they 
received their form. This is apparent and is in line with 
his whole argument at this point. But while the fishes did 
not then begin to be created it does not at all follow that the 
formation on the fifth day is not included in the creation 
spoken of in the verse concerned. That the actual formation 
is included would seem to be the import. 

There is one other remark of Calvin’s in his comment on 
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this verse which is worthy of some consideration. He says: 
“Those who say that the fishes were truly and properly 
created because the waters were by no means suitable or 
adapted to their production only avoid the question’. Here 
it would seem that Calvin is repudiating the notion that 
creation, in its strict signification, must be posited on the 
fifth day because the waters were not suitable to the pro- 
duction of fishes. And this could be interpreted as implying 
that Calvin was aligning himself against those who posited 
“mediate creation’”’ and posited such in order to explain the 
formation of things out of material which was naturally unfit 
and unadapted for the effect produced (ex materia naturaliter 
inhabili). But again this inference does not necessarily follow. 
What Calvin is saying is that those who say fishes were 
truly and properly created, because the waters were in no way 
suited or adapted to their production, resort to a subterfuge. 
The adverbs “‘truly’”’ and “properly” should be noted. And 
what Calvin may be repudiating here is simply the notion 
that creation in its strict signification must be posited on the 
fifth day because the waters were not adapted to the effect. 
If so, then his argument at this point does not exclude the 
exercise on the fifth day of creative activity im some other 
sense. The mediate creationists themselves excluded creation 
in its primary sense of creatio ex nihilo from the action of the 
fifth day. Calvin’s ‘‘truly” and ‘‘properly” may have reference 
to this same kind of creative action. 

The purpose of this extended study of Calvin’s comments 
on Genesis 1:21 has not been to prove that Calvin held to 
the view called ‘‘mediate creation’’ and posited the presence 
of such creative action on the fifth day. All that has been 
in view is simply to show that his comments on Genesis 1:21, 
when carefully weighed, do not establish his repudiation of 
the doctrine of mediate creation and that his comments on 
Genesis 1:21, as also on Genesis 1:1, leave the door open. 
We have not yet found conclusive evidence to support 
B. B. Warfield’s contention that Calvin repudiated the doc- 
trine of mediate creation. 

We must now turn to certain other comments which more 
directly bear upon the kind or quality of the divine action 
conceived of by Calvin as exerted in the progressive ordering 
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and fashioning of the heavens and the earth. There are two 
questions in particular which should be borne in mind: 
(1) does Calvin conceive of the progressive action of God 
by which form, ornament, and perfection were given to the 
world as involving creative activity on the part of God?; 
(2) does he regard the rude and unpolished, empty and 
confused mass of Genesis 1:2 as containing within itself the 
forces which were developed into the ordered universe? 

Calvin is insistent that although the ‘‘Word” is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in Genesis 1:1,2 yet it was by the efficacy 
of the ‘“‘Word”’ that the mass of heaven and earth was brought 
into being. Nevertheless he also maintains that God did 
not put forth his Word until he originated light (in lucis 
origine). It is in connection with Calvin’s comments on the 
origin of light that we are introduced to expressions which 
are particularly relevant to our question. In this connection 
there are at least three occasions on which he uses the word 
‘create’. The first instance (ad Gen. 1:3) is rendered more 
significant by the fact that he is arguing for the eternity of 
the hypostatical Word by whose efficacy the mass of heaven 
and earth had been created and carried to its completion. 
The Word dwelt in God and without him God could never be. 
But it was with the origin of light that this became apparent — 
“the effect of which, however, became apparent when the 
light was created (quum lux creata est)’’. A little later he says 
that ‘‘the light was so created (sic creatam fuisse lucem) as 
to be interchanged with darkness’. Then in connection with 
the fourth day (ad Gen. 1:14) he says: ‘‘He (God) had before 
created the light (prius lucem creaverat): but now he institutes 
a new order in nature, so that the sun may be the dispenser 
of light by day, and the moon and the stars may shine by 
night”’. 

It is apparent that here Calvin applies the term ‘‘creation”’ 
to an act of God which was subsequent to the creation of the 
shapeless mass of Genesis 1:1,2. Light originated when God 
for the first time put forth his Word and Calvin employs the 
term ‘‘create”’ to designate this action. 

Even more instructive along this line are his comments 
on Genesis 1:11. ‘‘Hitherto’”’, he says, ‘‘the earth was naked 
and barren: now the Lord fructifies it by his word. For though 
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it was already destined to bring forth fruits, yet, till new 
virtue (nova virtus) proceeded from the mouth of God, it 
must remain dry and empty. For neither was it naturally 
fit to produce anything, nor had it a germinating principle 
from any other source, till the mouth of the Lord was opened 
(neque enim ipsa naturaliter ad gignendum quicquam apta 
erat: nec aliunde erat germen, donec apertum est os Do- 
mini).... Moreover, it did not happen fortuitously that 
herbs and trees were created (creatae sunt) before the sun 
and moon. We now see that the earth is quickened by the 
sun to cause it to bring forth its fruits... but because we 
are wont to include in their nature what they derive from 
another source, it was necessary that the vigour which they 
now seem to impart to the earth should exist before they 
were created (prius extare quam creata essent).... When 
he says, ‘Let the earth bring forth the herb...’, he signifies 
not only that herbs and trees were then created (creatas 
fuisse), but that, at the same time, both were endowed with 
the power of propagation, in order that offspring might 
continue.” 

No more illuminating passage than the foregoing occurs 
in Calvin’s exposition of Genesis 1. It is necessary to note 
its significant features. (1) He uses the term ‘“‘create’’ on 
two occasions with reference to the production of herbs and 
trees on the third day and with reference to the sun on the 
fourth day. This exemplifies what we have found already, 
that Calvin freely uses this word ‘‘create’”’ to designate the 
action of God subsequent to the ex nzthilo fiat of Genesis 1:1. 
He has no hesitation in speaking of light, herbs, trees and 
the sun as having been created. (2) Prior to the action of 
the third day, he says, the earth was naked and barren 
(nuda et sterilis). This bare statement of itself might not 
establish very much in reference to our question. But the 
other supplementary remarks indicate what he meant by 
naked and barren. He adds that new virtue or power needed 
to be added by God, that the earth had no germinating 
principle, and that the herbs and trees were not only created 
but endowed with the power or virtue of propagation (pro- 
pagationis virtutem). This description of the earth’s condition 
and of what was requisite in order that it might bring forth 
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fruit is in no way consonant with the notion that the earth was 
endowed with certain intrinsic forces which were developed 
by a process of “pure evolution’. In other words, this 
description which Calvin gives of the earth’s condition prior to 
the third day and of the divine procedure on that day is far 
other than one which could be defined as ‘‘the modification 
of the original world-stuff into the varied forms which con- 
stitute the ordered world, by the instrumentality of second 
causes’’.'® (3) Calvin here says also that the earth was ‘‘not 
naturally fit to produce anything’”’ (neque... naturaliter ad 
gignendum quicquam apta erat). This reminds us quite 
distinctly of the language used by other theologians in 
connection with mediate creation. What they said was that 
the material upon which God’s creative action supervened, 
in the instances of mediate creation, was materia naturaliter 
inhabilis, materia non apta. This is exactly the thought of 
Calvin at this point and he uses practically identical language: 
the earth was not naturally fit (non naturaliter apta). Yet 
he speaks of creation in this connection. And his thought is 
surely to the effect that creative action supervened upon 
this naked and barren material in endowing it with new 
virtue, germinating capacity, and the power of propagation. 
This, in essence, is the kind of creative action which was 
conceived of by other Protestant theologians as mediate 
creation in contradistinction from immediate. (4) In this 
same context Calvin says that ‘‘what David declares con- 
cerning the heavens ought also to be extended to the earth, 
that by the word of the Lord it was made and adorned and 
furnished by the breath of his mouth (Ps. 33:6)’. In his 
comment on Psalm 33:6 he says: “In saying that the heavens 
were created (conditos) by the word of God, he greatly 
magnifies his power, because by his nod alone (solo nutu 
contentus), without summoning help from other sources, and 
without the expenditure of much time or labour he made so 
splendid and noble a work’’. It is therefore this creative word 
of God that was exemplified, according to Calvin, in the 
specific actions of the third day. 

There are several other statements of Calvin in his expo- 


18 B. B. Warfield: op. cit., p. 306. 
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sition of Genesis 1 which are illustrative and corroboratory 
of what we have found in the foregoing passages. These 
statements need simply to be quoted. ‘‘God... distributed 
the creation of the world (mundi creationem) into distinct 
stages, in order that he might claim our attention” (ad Gen. 
1:5). “On the fifth day the birds and fishes are created 
(creantur)’’ (ad Gen. 1:20). ‘‘When he says ‘the waters 
brought forth’, he continues to commend the efficacy of the 
word, which the waters hear so promptly, that, though lifeless 
in themselves (mortuae in seipsis), they may suddenly teem 
with living offspring’ (ad Gen. 1:21). ‘‘He descends to the 
sixth day on which the animals were created (creata sunt 
animalia), and then man .... But whence has a dead element 
life? Therefore there is in this respect a miracle as great as if 
God had begun to create out of nothing (creare ex nthilo 
coepisset) those things which he commanded to proceed from 
the earth. But he does not take material from the earth as 
if he needed it but that he might the better combine the 
several parts of the earth with the universe itself’ (ad Gen. 
1:24). 

When we attempt to draw general conclusions from Calvin's 
teaching on this subject, it will have to be admitted that 
everything is not as clear and definite as we should wish it 
to be. Indeed there might appear to be incompatibility at 
certain points. He appears to define creation as making out 
of nothing, that is, the origination of essence out of nothing, 
and, with the exception of Adam’s soul, to restrict this action 
to the fiat mentioned in Genesis 1:1. On the other hand, he 
uses the word “‘create’’ with the utmost freedom in reference 
to the successive acts of God by which the heavens and the 
earth were adorned, furnished, and perfected. Not only does 
he use the word ‘“‘create’”’ in these connections but also other 
terms which are applied to the originative ex nthilo fiat. The 
following observations may be made, however, on the basis 
of the evidence. 

1. It is apparent that Calvin accords a special place in his 
concept of creation to the fiat mentioned in Genesis 1:1. 
This was ex nihilo fiat: no created entity, no material sub- 
stance whatsoever, existed prior to this event. For this 
reason there is something absolutely specific and distinctive 
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about it, and any other creative act subsequent to it cannot 
be in precisely the same category. All subsequent acts have 
the context of preexistent created reality. Even though 
subsequent acts of creation should have brought into being 
new entities or essences and therefore should have involved 
additional ex nihilo fiats, yet these subsequent acts would 
still differ in this respect that there was already a created 
universe into which these new essences would have been 
injected or to which they would have been added. Any 
conclusion, therefore, which we may be compelled to draw 
respecting Calvin’s view of the character of the subsequent 
creative acts need not and must not in the least deny or 
obscure the distinctive category to which the original fiat 
of Genesis 1:1 is assigned. 

2. Calvin did regard the shapeless and confused mass 
referred to in Genesis 1:2, and which resulted from the fiat 
of Genesis 1:1, as the seed (semen) or fountain (scaturigo) 
of the whole world (ad Gen. 1:1 and Gen. 1:21 respectively). 
What, more precisely, he meant by such terms it is very 
difficult to ascertain. It is very likely, however, that he 
regarded this naked, barren, and unformed mass as containing 
the whole of the material substance out of which the world 
was shaped and formed. It is questionable if he would regard 
any subsequent act of God as bringing into existence any new 
material substance. At least it must be said that he regarded 
this confused mass as the basic substrate upon which all 
subsequent acts supervened and as providing material which 
entered into the composition of all that had been formed and 
fashioned later on. 

3. Calvin did not regard this unformed mass as containing 
within itself the living germs and potencies or the intrinsic 
forces by the development or evolution of which the various 
forms of life were subsequently produced. His statements, 
as we found, are explicitly and emphatically to the contrary. 
The earth as waste and void was “naked and barren’’, it was 
not ‘“‘naturally fit to produce anything’’, it had no “germi- 
nating principle’, it needed “new virtue’. We must not, 
therefore, be misled into thinking that when Calvin called the 
shapeless mass the seed or fountain of the whole world he 
meant by this that it contained the seeds, the germs, the 
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potencies, which, by potentialities and forces resident in 
them, produced, under the proper providential conditions, the 
innumerable variety of forms which the created world, when 
perfected, assumed. It may well be that his thought is 
properly expressed by saying that the unformed mass was the 
seed-bed of the whole world. That it was the seed, in the 
sense of possessing the germinal principles or capacities, 
Calvin denies. 

4. Calvin does not use the term “mediate creation” with 
reference to the creative acts which were subsequent to the 
original fiat. Though he does not use the term it does not 
appear that there is any essential or principial difference 
between the conception Calvin entertained with respect to 
these subsequent acts and the conception entertained by 
the theologians who described these acts in terms of mediate 
creation. The fact is that he uses terms which are distinctly 
similar to those which were used by these theologians to 
describe what they designated as acts of mediate creation, 
namely, that these were acts of formation ex materia natura- 
liter inhabili, and acts, therefore, which were to be carefully 
distinguished from those of immediate creation. The latter 
were not acts of formation ex materia praeéxistente but ex 
nthilo fiats. It may be said with good warrant that the later 
Reformed theologians had adopted terminology which Calvin 
did not use but that, nevertheless, the conceptions they 
entertained and developed were not essentially different from 
those which had been expressed by their precursor in the 
Reformed tradition. 

It seems to the present writer, therefore, that B. B. War- 
field’s inferences with respect to Calvin’s doctrine of creation 
are not supported by the relevant evidence. It is not apparent 
that Calvin repudiated the notion of mediate creation, even 
though he does not use such a term. More particularly, and 
of much greater importance, it is not by any means apparent 
that Calvin’s position was, that after the original fiat “all 
that has come into being since — except the souls of men 
alone — has arisen as a modification of this original world- 
stuff by means of the interaction of its intrinsic forces’’.*9 


19 Ibid., p. 304. 
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In fact it seems far removed from the terms in which Calvin 
describes the process by which the heavens and the earth 
were adorned, fashioned, and perfected to say that he ‘‘ascribed 
the entire series of modifications by which the primal ‘indi- 
gested mass,’ called ‘heaven and earth,’ has passed into the 
form of the ordered world which we see, including the origi- 
nation of all forms of life, vegetable and animal alike, inclusive 
doubtless of the bodily form of man, to second causes as their 
proximate account”’.?° In other words, Calvin conceived of 
creative factors as entering into the process by which the 
heavens and the earth were perfected so that we are not 
able to characterise the process, as he conceived of it, as 
‘ta very pure evolutionary scheme’’.”* 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


If we were to venture a judgment with respect to the 
notion of mediate creation a few things would have to be 
said. 

(1) It must be admitted that the term itself is not a 
felicitous or lucid one. The terminology tends to confuse the 
mediate and immediate agency of God. While it is true that 
God is present and active in every event, which is just saying 
that God’s providence embraces all that occurs, yet it is 
all-important to distinguish the differing modes of the divine 
agency. And the most basic distinction is that between God’s 
immediate action and his action through the mediacy of 
other agencies. It would be more in the interests of clarity 
and precision to reserve the word ‘‘creation’”’ for the strictly 
originative activity of God, that is to say, to the bringing 
into being of something, solely by the will and fiat of God. 
The word “‘creation’’ would then be restricted to what has 
been called creatio ex nithilo. The term ‘“‘mediate’’, as applied 
to creation, is liable to be interpreted as qualifying ‘‘creation”’ 
in a way that is inconsistent with its real meaning. 

(2) There is no good reason why the kind of divine action 
denoted by the word creation in this its precise and strict 


20 Tbid., p. 305. 
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signification should be restricted to the action spoken of in 
Genesis 1:1. There may have been a succession of truly 
creative acts in the process depicted for us in Genesis 1 and 2. 
It does no prejudice whatsoever to the idea of creation to 
suppose a succession of truly creative acts over the course 
of the six days. In the formation of man (Gen. 2:7) we have 
an example of a truly creative act supervening upon an 
existing entity in order to produce a result which is wrought 
by the combination of two factors, namely, the preexistent 
material called ‘‘dust from the ground” and the inbreathing 
of the breath of life by which man became living creature 
(Gen. 2:7; cf. Gen. 5:1,2). If this occurred in the formation 
of man, there is no @ priort reason why this kind of action 
should not have occurred in other cases. 

(3) It is necessary to distinguish between the first creative 
fiat by which being other than God himself began to be and 
all subsequent truly creative fiats. The distinction arises from 
the fact that before the originative creative fiat there was 
no created context or entity. But once the originative fiat 
is posited all subsequent creative fiats presuppose an already 
existent created context. That is to say, the first creative 
fiat presupposes no created reality as its context; subsequent 
creative fiats do presuppose a created context in relation 
to which they occur. What terms we might use to express 
this distinction is a matter simply of terminology. We must 
remember, however, that, if we are to use the term “‘creation”’ 
in its strict sense, there is no proper distinction in the precise 
mode of the divine action. For creation is always the strictly 
originative action of God in which by the fiat of his will he 
calls into being that which did not exist prior to such action. 
It is for this reason that the term “mediate creation’’ is 
misleading. Creation as act is not mediate. And if Calvin 
refrained from the use of the designation ‘‘mediate creation’”’ 
it is to his credit. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Cornelius Jaarsma: Fundamentals in Christian Education. Grand Rapids: 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. 482. $5.00. 


This is the hour for Christian education in America. Even Americans 
are beginning to recognize that building modern school walls of glass 
will not dispel the spiritual gloom of secularism within. And Christians 
are gradually perceiving the connection between the effortless triumph 
of modernism in the churches and the uninstructed gullibility of the 
generation which was hoodwinked by its superficialities. What is more, 
Reformed Christianity comes to this hour not with theory only, but 
with a program. Christian schools, with all their potential for the church 
and the kingdom, are a flourishing reality. 

Yet the focus of attention on the Christian school and the demands 
of its expanding growth have brought embarrassment as well as rejoicing. 
Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma, professor of education at Calvin College, confesses 
that the hour ‘catches us as Christians ill prepared to meet the need” 
(p.. 7): 

In editing this book of readings, Dr. Jaarsma is both meeting and issuing 
the challenge. There are many questions that are well answered, there 
are more that are well put. The greatest merit of the book is its reflection 
of Dr. Jaarsma’s own approach to the problems of Christian education. 
A Christian educator must be a theologian and a philosopher as well 
as a psychologist and a pedagogue, and Dr. Jaarsma is all of these, and 
in everything a Christian who rejoices in the Word of God. With the 
perspective of such Christian scholarship he has prepared a book that 
concentrates upon the fundamentals. Only such an approach can discover 
the true distinctiveness of Christian education, and manifest the danger 
of merely adding courses in Bible and a Christian teacher to a school 
that is anti-Christian in its educational philosophy, curriculum, and 
methodology. The readings Dr. Jaarsma has selected go down to the 
foundation and build upon it. They deal with the basis, the aim, and the 


program of Christian education. 
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In form the book is a tool for Dr. Jaarsma’s trade, the training of 
Christian school teachers. The selected readings are summarized by the 
editor in ‘key thoughts’’ and additional comments relate the articles 
to the main considerations of the book. Some seventeen authors are 
represented and, as might be expected, there are great differences in 
emphasis, and some express disagreements. Dr. Jaarsma’s comments 
overlook these differences, stressing areas of agreement. This may be 
useful in a college introductory course but it is not desirable for the 
scholarly discussion Dr. Jaarsma seeks to stimulate. 

The sources utilized are: recent articles by Dr. Jaarsma, composing 
about a quarter of the book; convention addresses delivered before the 
National Union of Christian Schools; and three works on education from 
Christian school circles in the Netherlands. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that so many of the addresses selected 
were given at least twenty years ago (14 of the 19 used are of this vintage, 
and only two were delivered in the last ten years). Public addresses are 
necessarily timely, journalistic, and therefore dated. The climate of opinion 
has changed significantly in the last two decades, the educational scene 
has shifted, and Calvinistic thinkers have not been idle. One reads with 
amazement, for example, that a ‘‘weakness of general education is this, 
that it is planned for the superior scholar, not the inferior’’, that it is 
“selective of the best and virtually throws overboard the others’’, that 
it attempts to teach too much (pp. 189f.). But the statement becomes 
somewhat more intelligible when one notes the date of this address — 
August 25, 1926. 

On the other hand, there is much valuable material here that deserves 
renewed distribution and study rather than honorable interment in old 
yearbooks of the National Union of Christian Schools. 

“The Education of Man — A Divinely Ordained Need,” an address by 
Dr. Cornelius Van Til is surely in this category. Its vigorous contention 
is that the apologetic for Christian education and for Christian theism 
is one and the same. Without God the sovereign Creator, man’s life and 
experience would be entirely meaningless. With God the Creator, man’s 
essential task is to think God’s thoughts after Him. This is an educational 
task to which fallen man is restored in Christ. Without God there is no 
culture or education. With God, culture and education must be for His 
glory, that is, Christian. To be sure, there is much more to be said. But 
an understanding of this principle avoids that division between a man’s 
soul and his living which makes Christian education only a “‘soteriological 
life-boat”’. 
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In covenant education we seek not to extract the human being from 
his natural milieu as a creature of God, but rather seek to restore the 
creature with his milieu to God. Incomparably the wiser is this method 
since it transplants the plant with, instead of without its soil (p. 57). 


There are three more articles by Dr. Van Til with this characteristic 
emphasis on apologetics. The viewpoint of systematic theology comes 
to careful expression in three addresses by Professor Louis Berkhof. One 
summarizes the argument from Scripture for the Christian school (‘‘Being 
Reformed in Our Attitude to the Christian Schooi”), another deals with 
the significance of the covenant of grace for Christian education, and the 
third’ defines the character of the authority exercised in the school. This 
last article in particular should be carefully studied for it sets the problem 
of discipline against a theologically defined background. Authority in the 
school is judicial. It derives from God. In part it is an extension of the 
authority of the home, for the teacher stands in the place of the parent. But 
the school is also a segment of community life, and the teacher therefore has 
an authority that is civil in character, independent of the parent. The 
article on the covenant by Professor Berkhof shows the importance of 
this doctrine for Christian education; ‘‘the King’s children must have a 
royal education” (p. 32). It emphasizes the obligation as well as the 
privileges of the covenant. However, many of the formulations suggest 
a “contract” concept of the covenant which has been criticized by Professor 
John Murray in his recent Tyndale lecture'. Note, for example, this 
statement: ‘‘Now it is implied in the very idea of a covenant that there 
should be conditions; if there were none, there would be no covenant” 
(p. 28). One has only to ask, ‘‘What were the conditions of the Noachic 
covenant?” 

In other addresses the inspirational element is often prominent, and 
one misses the careful reasoning and precise expression characteristic of 
Professor Berkhof. “Our Urgent Mission’? by Edward Heerema is well 
written and stimulating, and there are passages here and there in the 
addresses that add to the formulation of basic questions. But the book 
would have gained in force and value if the number of addresses had been 
sharply reduced. Much of the material is poorly written and where it is 
not trite or superficial it is at least cumulatively cumbersome. 

In the selections from the Netherlands authorities the weakness of a 
book of “‘readings’”’ is also apparent. These selections are all brief and 
apparently some are condensed. They do not suffer from the repeti- 


* John Murray: The Covenant of Grace (London: Tyndale Press, 1954). 
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tiousness encountered in the addresses. But they have been taken from 
their own contexts and they gain little from their new settings. The 
little clipping pasted on the first page of the book (p. 15; the title page 
is p. 3!) under the title ‘Authority of the Scriptures’ is obviously torn 
from its context and does not begin to bear the weight of its position 
and subject matter. There are some 50 pages of these little samples 
altogether. They are effective mostly as appetizers. The pieces by A. 
Janse are particularly tempting, even in translation. 

The core of the book is that part of which Dr. Jaarsma is author as 
well as editor. In addition to preface, conclusion and the thread of com- 
ments running through the book, he has contributed four articles, two 
on the curriculum, one on discipline, and one long article (70 pages) 
entitled ‘‘Teaching According to the Ways of Child Life’. After studying 
these articles one feels that the great pity is that Dr. Jaarsma. did not 
write the whole book. Granted that there are contributions he could not 
have made, these have been made elsewhere, and Jaarsma is capable of 
much more than a contribution. He can organize and develop the whole 
subject. 

As the title of the long article suggests, Jaarsma lays great emphasis 
on understanding and respecting child nature. Such an emphasis, as he 
points out, is eminently biblical. Modern child psychology has given us 
much new information on child development, but only Christian education 
can provide for the child’s deepest nature and needs. 

This is furnished in the Christian educational structure which is one 
of love, faith, and obedience. Jaarsma’s emphasis here is dynamic rather 
than static, stressing the wholeness of the person in life as over against 
an abstract and compartmentalized view of the nature and needs of the 
child. He speaks therefore in terms of the response of the whole person 
rather than of intellect, will, and emotions as faculties to be trained. 
It is clear that his represents a sharp break with the intellectualist ideal 
in education. Jaarsma and other contributors think of the nineteenth 
century school as dominated by intellectualism, and trace this back to 
the Enlightenment, the Renaissance, and, ultimately, the classical Greek 
view of the intellect as the divine in man. 

The biblical view, it is maintained, does not compartmentalize man so 
as to identify one abstracted function of his soul with the eternal. Rather 
the Bible requires the response of the whole man to God in love. Knowledge 
as information is not exalted, but knowledge with the rich overtones of 
loving fellowship, and wisdom as involving the commitment of the heart 
to the truth. 
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There is in this approach real faithfulness to biblical psychology. Man 
is fundamentally religious, and the totality response of love toward God 
is the highest and fullest expression of his being. To recognize this, and 
build the philosophy of education upon it, is to honor the Word of 
God. 

There is of course the danger, which Jaarsma recognizes, that, in 
avoiding the rationalistic intellectualism of the past, Christian education 
will fall into the anti-intellectualism of the present. Jaarsma’s basic 
thesis is here perfectly sound: Christian education must be built consis- 
tently upon its own foundations. Immanentistic philosophies are involved 
in an unending dialectic that springs from assigning a transcendental 
role to some aspect or function of created reality. The Christian philosophy 
of education, recognizing the absolute transcendence of God, is delivered 
from these “‘isms”’ and artificial polarities. 

Yet it is no small task for a Christian, surrounded by the pressures 
of anti-Christian thought, to build consistently. Indeed, this is the great 
moral of the book, for it is above all a challenge to Christian thought. 
Dr. Jaarsma has vigorously tackled basic problems in Christian education. 
He knows education, and sees what the problems are. As a Christian 
philosopher, theologian, and psychologist he sets forth answers. Yet he 
has not given us a comprehensive text. Indeed there are many texts, 
foundational to such a book as this, that have yet to be written. Others 
have yet to be translated into English. Christian education needs scien- 
tific treatises on epistemology, on general, educational and child psycho- 
logy and on pedagogy. 

Questions in these fields are involved continuously in Dr. Jaarsma’s 
material. Does Jaarsma’s discussion of percepts and concepts in the 
psychology of learning do justice to the demands of Christian epistemology? 
Is the trichotomous schematism of pneuma or ego, psyche, and soma 
in harmony with biblical anthropology? 

If the immense amount of work that must be done can be tackled in 
the humble truth-seeking spirit that Dr. Jaarsma shows, the profit will 
be great for the enterprise of Christian education. In more senses than 
one Jaarsma has shown the way. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by a very great number of 


typographical errors of every kind, some seriously affecting the sense. 


Epmunp P. CLOWNEY, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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E. L. Mascall: Corpus Christi. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1953. 188. 15/-. 


In 1947 a group of Anglo-Catholic theologians published a book 
called Catholicity, A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the 
West. In this book the writers speak of a ‘“‘drastic reconstruction” of 
theology in Anglicanism, being carried out, presumably, by themselves. 
Although he is not altogether typical of the others, the author of Corpus 
Christi, Dr. E. L. Mascall, is one of the reconstructionists. For this 
reason his book is suggestive of new winds in the Anglican Church. Pre- 
vious to this present volume, Dr. Mascall has written two works espousing 
a neo-Thomistic natural theology: He Who Is and Existence and Analogy, 
and another, Christ, the Christian and the Church, which is a treatise on 
the incarnation and the church. He is a priest of the Anglican order, The 
Oratory of the Good Shepherd, and a fellow of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Corpus Christi is a collection of essays on the church and the eucharist, 
though the bulk of the work is on the latter. Many of the essays are of 
consuming interest. Fot instance, the chapter on the primitive liturgy, 
which summarizes and simplifies some of the studies being done on the 
development of the eucharistic canon, renders a highly complex subject 
fairly coherent to a foreigner in the field. But we may concentrate on 
Mascall’s treatment of the eucharist: the eucharistic sacrifice and the 
eucharistic presence. These serve best to point up what is going on in 
one circle of Anglican thought so far as the sacrament of communion is 
concerned. 

Dr. Mascall believes that the idea of the presence of Christ in the 
sacrament should be determined by the idea of the eucharistic sacrifice. 
That is, we should first ask what kind of sacrifice (if any) the eucharist 
is and allow our answer to that question to define our answer to the ques- 
tion of the presence. This, he believes, is where Thomas went wrong. 
Thomas was primarily concerned with the presence of Christ’s body 
and blood, and only secondarily and independently with the sacrifice. 
This caused a serious inadequacy in Thomas’ theology of the sacrament, 
an inadequacy which has plagued Roman theology ever since, and which 
in turn has helped to cause the Roman controversy with the Protestants 
to miss the real point. 

Dr. Mascall wishes to help set the matter straight by making clear 
what Christ’s sacrifice really was. The eucharist is in some way related 
to Christ's sacrifice; but what was Christ’s sacrifice? The reformers 
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maintained that Christ’s sacrifice was offered on Calvary, that His sac- 
rifice was completed there, and that therefore the sacrament cannot be 
a sacrifice. Rome has maintained that the mass is a sacrifice, and that 
therefore Christ must in some way be immolated in it. Both were quite 
logical in their respectively perverse ways. But both erred in assuming 
that Christ’s sacrifice was identical with His death. And this is the fatal 
error that has plagued the debate all these generations. The sacrifice of 
Christ, says Mascall, is really the activity of filial homage offered by the 
Son, beginning with the incarnation and consummated when the risen 
Lord ascends to heaven, there to present to the Father an everlasting 
offering of divine-human obedience — a worship (Aectroupyia) worthy of 
God. The Cross is the Great Moment, the necessary climax of the sac- 
rifice, the door through which the sacrifice had to be reached so that it 
could be carried on to heaven in triumph and glory. 

Now the eucharist does not repeat that sacrifice; it is not another of 
the same. Nor does it merely commemorate it. It re-presents it; it makes 
the same thing present again. It is identical with Christ’s sacrifice; it 7s 
Christ's sacrifice. To understand this, we must understand the nature of 
a sacrament. A sacrament is a sign which effects what it signifies. But 
it is not only that. A sacrament is an effectual sign which is metaphysically 
different from any other. It is a sign with its own ontological status, 
different from that of any other thing, either natural or supernatural. 
What gives the sacrament its efficacy is not its resemblance to the thing 
signified. Only the institution by our Lord gives the sign of the sacrament 
its efficacy. The eucharist ts the sacrifice of Christ, present in the unique 
world of the sacrament, “simply and solely because the sacramental 
species are the divinely ordained effective signs of it” (p. 96). Hence, 
it can be appreciated only by faith. 

The eucharist, then, is the sacrifice of Christ. But it is not as though 
Christ were sacrificed again, nor as though another sacrifice were offered 
each time the eucharist was celebrated, nor as though an addition is 
made to Christ’s sacrifice. The eucharistic sacrifice is Christ’s sacrifice, 
whole and entire, made actual again in history through the efficacy of the 
sign. The eucharist is Christ offering His one and only sacrifice, this time 
through the mystical body as it offers up the eucharist. Dr. Mascall is 
not presenting something wholly original in this. The theory has been 
undergoing development within Roman schools also. Versions of it may 
be found in such Roman theologians as E. Masure, The Christian Sacrifice, 
A. Vonier, The Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, and E. Mersch, La 
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Théologie du Corps Mystique. The idea comes out of a movement which 
Van der Leeuw has called ‘‘the most important and most profound theo- 
logical movement of the past century and a half”. 

If the eucharist zs the sacrifice of Christ, He must be in some way 
present in the sacrament. Christ is not present in fraction, as though 
body and blood denoted parts of the Saviour’s physical life. He is present 
whole, offering the living sacrifice on the altar which He offers perpetually 
in heaven. But how? In what manner? Again, says Mascall, we must 
remember that the sacramental world is a unique world, with a meta- 
physical status all its own. Through the words of institution, the Lord 
gave to the sacrament the metaphysical status of the sign of Christ, a 
sign which renders the whole Christ wholly present in the unique world 
of the sacrament; He is sacramentally present. ‘“‘But the best word for 
the mode of the Eucharistic presence does not seem to me to be ‘spiritual,’ 
but ... ‘sacramental.’ It is the whole Christ, in his ascended glory, who 
is present in the Eucharist, and he is present as the food of the whole 
man. He is present there simply because by his institution and promise, 
the bread and wine have become the effectual signs, the sacramenta, of 
his Body and Blood” (p. 122). 

In all this it is noteworthy that Mascall breaks through the 
easy-going pan-sacramentalism of many earlier Anglicans. It is to be 
appreciated that he insists on the institution by our Lord as being 
the source of the meaning and efficacy of the sacrament. We may 
respect Mascall’s insistence that the nature of the sacrament can be 
known only to faith. Mascall performs a service which his Roman 
counterparts are hard put to perform; Mascall from the view-point of 
his own theology can freely criticize Thomas. The modern Roman theolo- 
gians often must go through intellectual contortions in trying to bend 
Thomas to the shape of their own constructions; though even to go as 
far as they do requires, I suppose, considerable courage. 

But in all fairness it must be said that Mascall fails at the most crucial 
points in his reconstruction of the theology of the eucharist. Even when 
he accepts F. C. N. Hicks’ statement (cf. The Fulness of Sacrifice) of 
the controversy between Rome and the Reformers as to the sacrifice of 
the mass, he is party to a misleading over-simplification. That contro- 
versy did not arise out of a common misunderstanding concerning the 
sacrifice of Christ. It arose precisely out of a conflict as to the all-sufficiency 
of that one sacrifice. My difficulty with Mascall’s theory is really an 
intensification of the objection that Calvin had to the Roman mass. It 
is basically that the sacrifice of the mass means that in some way the 
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Church must participate in the sacrifice of Christ. As she celebrates the 
eucharist, the Church Is now wholly the redeemed; she becomes at least 
in part the Redemptrix. The same is true of Mascall’s theory. 

With Mascall, the sacrifice of the eucharist is identical with Christ’s 
inclusive sacrifice. In distinction from Thomas, Mascall sees Christ’s 
sacrifice as essentially one of an obedience or homage adequate to the 
Father’s honor. Now, through the miracle of sacramental signification, 
the eucharist becomes Christ’s sacrifice. But this time, the one sacrifice 
of Christ is offered in His mystical body, the church, as it celebrates the 
eucharist. Christ and the body are identical in the perfect sacrifice of 
obedience. In the perfect moment of eucharistic offering, the human 
vocation of perfect filial obedience to God is fulfilled. And it is that 
fulfillment, first as realized by Christ and then in Christ by the Church, 
which is man’s act of redemption. It is offered only in Christ; but it is 
offered by sinners in Christ. And it is that offering which is the sacrifice 
of redemption. 

To a Reformed mind one thing that especially offends in all this is the 
virtual exclusion of the substitutionary atonement, the vicarious sacrifice 
for man’s guilt. We know that man has a vocation of filial obedience and 
that Christ fulfilled this; we might call this fulfillment, without much 
impropriety, His active sacrifice. But we know that He also died, “the 
just for the unjust that He might bring us to God”’, the sacrifice which 
we might perhaps call His passive sacrifice. At any rate, it is Dr. Mascall’s 
failure to accept the vicarious sacrifice for human guilt that causes his 
theory of the sacrament finally to misfire. Furthermore, it can hardly 
be called a via media through the Rome-Reformation dilemma, for he 
has not really read the dilemma aright. Dr. Mascall is a devout, honest, 
and keen thinker. If he would only seriously read the Reformation theo- 
logians, he would surely see that the dilemma is not where he places it, 
nor the solution where he finds it. 


Lewis B. SMEDEsS 
Urbana, Illinois 


G. C. Berkouwer: Faith and Justification (Studies in Dogmatics). Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1954. 207. $3.00. 


Professor Berkouwer is a theologian in the tradition of Reformed the- 
ology. If, for that reason, we expect this monograph to be little more than 
a stereotyped reproduction of the Reformation polemic we have made a 
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great mistake and we have done Professor Berkouwer grave injustice. If 
anything is true of this volume, as of Berkouwer’s other works, it is that 
our author speaks with the most direct relevance to our own present situ- 
ation. He does this for three reasons — he is fully abreast of the movements 
of thought in the field of theological debate, he is keenly sensitive to the 
demands made upon the preacher of the gospel in our present day, and, 
above all, is he aware that theology ‘‘is relative to the Word of God”’ and 
is therefore ‘‘occupied in continuous attentive and obedient listening to 
the Word of God” (p. 9). This is perhaps the most gratifying feature of 
Berkouwer’s work as a whole. Here is no arid traditionalism — we are 
always confronted anew with the Word of God and there is always the 
voice of the humble and devout exegete. To express the thought in Ber- 
kouwer’s words: “‘There must be no contrast between theological reflection 
and the personal word of Scripture. Dogmatics can do no more than re- 
flect upon the nature and the implications of this correlation; it can never 
construct a system for the exclusive enjoyment of professional theologians. 
Theology is not an excursion into the stratosphere that lies beyond scrip- 
tural speech in time; it may not travel beyond the borders of faith’s 
perspective”’ (p. 160). 

In this volume the pivot of the study is the “‘correlation between human 
faith and divine justification” (p. 18). In dealing with the subject of 
justification the whole question of the protestant Reformation is thrust 
into the foreground. It is here that Berkouwer is particularly at home and 
to the analysis and assessment of Rome’s position he devotes a great deal 
of attention. He is fully cognisant of and alert to the contentions of more 
recent Roman Catholic apologists to the effect “that the religious motive 
of the Reformation is fully honored by the Roman Church”’ (p. 40). Two 
chapters are specifically devoted to the consideration of the Reformation 
doctrine. Special attention is given to the question of the forensic charac- 
ter of justification in opposition to the Romish concept of infused grace. 
Obviously this is at the heart of the question. With the notion of infused 
grace is bound up the question of merit, whether it be the merit of faith or 
of the works done in faith. Whenever merit in any shape or degree finds 
a place in the doctrine of justificarion then the sola gratia of justification 
is eliminated. ‘‘The Reformed confession’, Berkouwer says, ‘‘offers the 
strongest possible resistance against every entanglement of our salvation 
with a concept of faith watered down with a mixture of merit’’ (p. 91). 

The contention of Schneckenburger that the Lutheran doctrine was in 
sharper antithesis to that of Rome than was the Calvinistic, that the 


Lutheran doctrine was more “synthetic” and the Reformed more ‘‘ana- 
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lytic’, is rejected. Berkouwer shows that in the crucial points there is 
profound correspondence between the Reformed and Lutheran confes- 
sions (pp. 48 ff.). It is also noteworthy that he does not give any quarter 
to the generalisation that the Lutheran confessions are anthropocentric 
and soteriological while the Calvinistic are theocentric and theological. 
These are false antitheses, he says, and have bothered us too long (p. 55). 

The last three chapters of the book are of particular merit. Berkouwer’s 
treatment of such subjects as judgment according to works (pp. 103 ff.), 
the idea of reward in Scripture (pp. 112 ff.), the alleged conflict between 
Paul and James in reference to justification (pp. 129 ff.) is an eminent 
contribution to the resolution of these controversial issues. A few sample 
quotations will illustrate the effectiveness of his conclusions. In reference 
to the works of faith he says: ‘‘We do not read in Scripture a series of iso- 
lated utterances on faith-righteousness and then again another serie_, 
equally isolated, on judgment according to works” (p. 107). In reference 
to Romans 12:1, Paul “‘is not thinking in an ethical channel isolated from 
the main arteries of the gospel. Nor does he try to graft a moralism to the 
main trunk of grace’ (idem). Faith ‘“‘does not create a field alongside of 
itself for moral exercise. It defines life, not merely as a dynamic force with 
a discrete causality, but as trust in God’s mercy and as a ‘therefore stand’ 
in freedom” (p. 109). In reference to the question of reward, there is a 
finesse of analysis which clearly defines and vindicates the distinction be- 
tween reward according to merit and reward according to grace. Berkouwer 
also lays bare the fallacy of what he calls ‘‘an atheistic ethic’’ which main- 
tains that ‘‘good is done only for the sake of the good, with no consideration 
of reward for the doing of it” (p. 117). He shows that Scripture ‘‘takes 
quite another attitude than such ‘pure-ethical’ views.... The morality 
of the Bible is in this sense an offense to the teachers of the ‘purely moral’ ” 
(p. 118). 

In dealing with the question of the relation of eternal life to the reward 
of works, Berkouwer appears to regard as unsatisfactory Abraham Kuyper’s 
distinction between eternal life as such and special honour as the reward of 
works. The evidence from Scripture, which Berkouwer presents, would 
indicate that this distinction can hardly be maintained with consistency. 
Yet this reviewer has not been able to find in Berkouwer any satisfactory 
statement of the relationship. 

It is gratifying to find the question of justification from eternity placed 
in its proper focus. The controversy between Brakel and Comrie and the 
difference between Kuyper and Bavinck are clearly set forth. Berkouwer’s 
own position could have been anticipated. The correlation of faith and 
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justification is the pivot of this study. ‘The correlation is in time, it can be 
nowhere else.... There is no place for an eternal justification side by 
side with a justification in time. Naturally we do not mean to confine 
God’s love within time’s horizon. We are moved by the fact that the 
eternity of divine mercy comes to us in the historical revelation and that 
this is understood and adored only in faith” (p. 160). 

It is too readily assumed that the insistence upon justification by faith 
alone in the Reformed confession finds its explanation in the fact that faith 
is itself the gift of God. But this is not the precise point of the congruity 
of justification by grace alone through faith alone. It is not the point of 
Paul’s emphasis that it is of faith that it might be by grace. Berkouwer 
has his own way of placing this question in its proper light. It is not in the 
mere fact that faith is the gift of God that ‘‘the luster of the sola fide’’ is to 
be found (p. 179). ‘‘The marvelous fact is this, that the way of salvation is 
the way of faith just because it is only in faith that the exclusiveness of 
divine grace is recognized and honored .... As penitence excludes all merit, 
so too faith, directed only to divine mercy, excludes all worthiness. Para- 
doxical though it may be, it is in this exclusion of worthiness that the worth 
of true faith is brought out’ (pp. 188f.). It might be added that the 
propriety of faith as the sole instrument of justification consists in the fact 
that the specific quality of faith is the abandonment of all self-confidence 
and commitment to the grace of God in Christ. It is because faith is trust, 
entrustment of oneself to the free mercy of God, that justification is both 
sola fide and sola gratia. To use our author’s words, ‘‘faith is completely 
directed to the power and blessing of God”’ (p. 189). 

It is easy for a reviewer to criticise an author for his omissions; it can 
be very picayune. A writer has to be selective and he rightly selects those 
aspects of a theme which are most germane to his central thesis as well as 
those on which he feels he can make the greatest contribution. Obviously 
Berkouwer has been guided by that principle of selection. There are, 
however, two subjects in particular that could properly be regarded as 
calling for fuller treatment — they are directly relevant to the thesis and 
to the particular phases discussed. I have in mind the unfolding of the 
concept of ‘‘the righteousness of God” and the exposition of the constitu- 
tive aspect of God’s justifying act. The former is represented by Romans 
1:17 and the latter by Romans 5:19. 

Berkouwer, of course, does not overlook the subject of the righteousness 
of God as referred to, for example, in Romans 1:17. He recognises that 
this “is a text of unusual importance in the history of theology’”’ (p. 92). 
But he does not direct his discussion to an analysis of this specific concept 
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as the justifying righteousness of the believer. It would have greatly 
enriched the development of this theme from the standpoint both of dog- 
matics and of polemics. Nothing exposes the perversity of Rome and the 
grandeur of the gospel more than the fact that justifying righteousness is 
a God-righteousness and therefore contrasted not only with human un- 
righteousness but with human righteousness. 

In connection with the nature of justification there remains a hiatus in 
our presentation of the doctrine unless we take account of the constitutive 
aspect of the divine action. When we recognise this constitutive ingredient 
and formulate the doctrine accordingly there is no infringement upon the 
strictly forensic and declarative character. It seems to the present writer 
that when this aspect is given its proper accent a new orientation is given 
to the debate respecting the distinction between an analytic and synthetic 
judgment, a debate precipitated anew in this century by the contentions 
of Karl Holl (cf. pp. 15 ff.). It is always true that God’s judgment is ac- 
cording to truth. When God declares a sinner to be righteous, this declara- 
tion must be conceived to presuppose the constitutive act or be conceived 
as in itself declaratively constitutive. Since the constitutive act is the 
imputation of righteousness, the reckoning of the sinner as righteous is not 
properly understood unless it is construed as the reckoning of righteousness 
to his account. This sets the whole question of the ‘‘as though”’ in a new 
perspective. No doubt all of this is implied in Berkouwer’s discussion but 
it would have promoted the interest of greater clarity and fulness if the 
matter had been developed along this line. 

It would appear that Berkouwer in dealing with the ordo salutis tends to 
underestimate the importance of the logical arrangement of the steps. We 
can endorse without reserve his statement to the effect that the paramount 
concern is that ‘“‘sovereign divine grace is properly respected” (p. 30). But 
exegesis demands that order be appreciated also and that to a greater 
extent than Berkouwer is willing to concede. For example, he is not pre- 
pared to allow that an ordo may be read from Romans 8:30. The reasons 
he gives are that sanctification is conspicuously absent in Paul’s list here 
when systematic arrangement would require its presence (p. 31), and that 
in I Corinthians 6:11 sanctification is placed before justification (p. 32). 
Hence, he thinks, a simple biblicism would bring us into trouble. These 
considerations, however, are not cogent or conclusive. The question is not 
at all that the exact ordo is followed by the New Testament writers at all 
times. If that were maintained then we should certainly be in trouble. In 
connection with Romans 8:30 there are so many considerations drawn from 


the context and from the verse in question to indicate that Paul is thinking 
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in terms of order that we are warranted to infer that a broad outline of the 
ordo is intended. The fact that sanctification is omitted has really no 
relevance. It would not be hard to find a good reason for its omission here 
if the point were to be pressed. Furthermore, the context of I Corinthians 
6:11 does not evince jealousy for order as is evidenced in the case of Romans 
8:28-30. It should also be borne in mind in reference to the ordo salutis 
that the sequence is not always one of causal factors. There is logical 
sequence when the thought of causal sequence must be vigorously resisted. 

This volume has its omissions and its blemishes. But it is a great mani- 
festo in our existential situation from a scholar of eminent erudition, a 
preacher of passionate concern for the relevance of the gospel of sovereign 
grace, and a Christian of humble faith. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the translator, Lewis B. Smedes, for the 
literary quality of the translation as well as for the translation itself. It is 
regrettable that the publishers should continue to allow the splendid work 
they are undertaking to be marred by so many inexcusable typographical 
errors. 

Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


James Daane: A Theology of Grace, An Inquiry into and Evaluation 
of Dr. C. Van Til’s Doctrine of Common Grace. Grand Rapids: W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1954. 160. $3.00. 


We can be thankful that Reformed people in America are again turning 


their attention to the doctrine of common grace for only as this doctrine 
is understood will the necessity for Christian education be clarified and 
the principles upon which the Christian can cooperate with the unbeliever 
become evident. 

The two-fold thesis of A Theology of Grace as stated in the Preface 
is to show that Dr. Van Til in his book Common Grace “‘has proffered 
a compound of Hegelian rationalism and modern existentialism in which 
the rational dialecticism of Hegel is not only retained but enlarged so 
as to include within itself an existential dialecticism’’ (p. 6) and that 
Van Til has repudiated the Three Points on common grace adopted by 
the Synod of the Christian Reformed Church in 1924 by which it con- 
demned the views of the Rev. Herman Hoeksema in denying common 
grace. 
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The above thesis and the attempt to substantiate it raise many ques- 


tions in the large field of common grace with which we will be unable 
to deal in a brief review. Accordingly we will limit ourselves to the main 
thrust of the book. 

The readiness of Daane to read into Van Til’s phraseology unnecessary 
and impossible content is evidenced throughout the book. An example 
of this is found in the Introduction, “Again, the author speaks not only 
of the relative ‘invalidity’ but also of the relative ‘validity’ of the criti- 
cisms launched by ‘Hoeksema and his associates’ against the Three 
Points of 1924 (p. 22)’’ (p. 18). To say “relative validity” or “relative 
invalidity” does not state that both exist as Daane affirms. any more 
than the phrase “‘for better or for worse” asserts that there must be a 
better and a worse, a phrase which Daane himself describes as ‘‘non- 
committal” (p. 19). Perhaps it is significant that Daane has been unable 
to find in Common Grace an indication of “these criticisms he (Van Til) 
judges to be valid”’ (p. 18) in the light of Van Til’s full statement, ‘These 
criticisms, together with their relative validity or invalidity will appear 
in substance as we turn to a fuller discussion of the latest phase of the 
debate on common grace” (Common Grace, p. 22). 

It will strike the reader as rather strange that Van Til is accused of 
holding an existential dialecticism in view of the fact that one of his 
great contributions to the Christian world has been his polemic against 
this very viewpoint. In this connection we quote from Van Til, “Our 
position is naturally charged with being self-contradictory. It might 
seem at first glance as though we were willing, with the dialectical theolo- 
gians, to accept the really contradictory. Yet such is not the case” 
(Common Grace, p. 9. Italics ours). There is a great difference between 
accepting the apparently contradictory on the basis of God’s Word and 
accepting the really contradictory on the basis of humanistic speculation. 
Van Til affirms that he holds the former while Daane makes him hold 
the latter. Basic to this contention of Daane is his assertion that Van 
Til’s common grace is a grace earlier than existence and comes to man- 
kind prior to the existence of man himself and therefore that common 
grace has no reality in fact. Daane explains in this manner: 


Van Til defines mankind as a generality in terms of 1. existence, and 
2. non-existence. Within this basic definition, he operates with the 
ideas of self-conscious and not-yet-self-conscious existence. Since the 
definition in terms of existence and non-existence is basic, we shall 
deal with it first. 


Concerning mankind as a generality, Van Til writes, ‘If we make 
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the earlier our point of departure for the later, we begin with something 
that believers and unbelievers have in common. That is to say, they 
have something in common because they do not yet exist. Yet they 
do exist. They exist in Adam as their common representative’ (p. 72). 
Thus Van Til defines mankind as a generality both in terms of existence 
and non-existence. 

Now it must be asked, What can be defined in terms of both existence 
and non-existence? We may begin to answer this question by asserting 
that it cannot be anything real. A thing that is real exists. If a thing 
does not exist, it is not real. Nothing real can both exist and not exist. 
When, therefore, Van Til contends that non-existence is a part of the 
proper definition of mankind as a generality, then it must be stated 
that mankind as a generality does not exist at all and is nothing real. 

Does Van Til then have anything in mind when he thus defines 
mankind as a generality? Indeed he does. But it must be strictly 
observed that what he has in mind, is in his mind. It is an idea, an 
idea that corresponds to no real, existing thing. What does he have 
in mind? The key lies in the word earlier. Mankind as a generality 
is a mental idea which views existence under the form of earlier. If, 
thinking only of existence, we ask what is earlier than existence, the 
answer is non-existence. Mankind as a generality, therefore, is only 
a mental concept which views mankind before it exists, and, therefore, 
in the form of its non-existence (pp. 36 f.). 


Daane makes much of the above quotation from Common Grace using 
it to make Van Til hold that mankind, as a generality to which the offer 
of the gospel comes, is nothing real and since mankind as a generality 
is nothing, the offer of the gospel to the non-elect cannot be real in time. 
Is this the position of Van Til? We think not. 

While it is true that Adam was a single man standing before God in 
the garden it is equally true in another sense that all men were in Adam 
standing before God at that same time. Certainly this was in the mind 
of God and not just in the mind of Van Til as Daane asserts. Furthermore 
all men did exist as a generality in Adam, for God dealt with all men in 
Adam and yet he dealt with Adam as one rather than many. That this 
is the necessary meaning of Van Til should be evident from the paragraph 
from which Daane quoted: 





If we make the earlier our point of departure for the later, we begin 
with something that believers and unbelievers have in common. That 
is to say, they have something in common because they do not yet 
exist. Yet they do exist. They exist in Adam as their common repre- 
sentative. They have seen the testimony of God in common. They 
have given a common good ethical reaction to this testimony, the 
common mandate of God. They are all mandate-hearers and covenant- 
keepers. God’s attitude to all is the same. God has a favorable attitude 
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to all. He beheld all the works of His hands and, behold, they were 
good. God was pleased with them (Common Grace, p. 72). 


Daane makes Van Til appear ridiculous by refusing him the right 
to use non-existence in a qualified sense. From this absolutistic inter- 
pretation of Van Til’s use of “‘non-existence’’ Daane assumes that when 
Van Til speaks of the offer of the gospel coming to mankind in general, 


he really means the offer of the gospel to a people with no real existence 
as evidenced in the following: 


For mankind as a generality in the post- as in the pre-Fall world 
the principle still holds true: ‘they have something in common because 
they do not yet exist.’ But to the degree that the elect and reprobate 
exist, they do not have things in common — including common grace. 
(The reader must remember that for Van Til existence is not a matter 
of either/or, but a matter of more or less.) (p. 48). 

For the moment it is enough to observe that the offer has meaning 
only in reference to the elect and reprobate as non-existent. In a simi- 
lar vein Van Til declares, ‘The general presentation comes to a gene- 
rality. It comes to ‘sinners’ differentiated to be sure, as elect and 
reprobate in the mind of God, but yet prior to their act of acceptance 
and rejection, regarded as a generality. To forget this is to move the 
calendar of God ahead’ (p. 76) (pp. 51 f.). 


That this is a caricature of Van Til’s position can easily be determined 
from an examination of his words. The generality comprises all men 
“prior to their act of acceptance or rejection”. At what other time would 
the common grace general offer of the gospel have meaning? This cannot 
be made to mean that such men do not have a real existence but in Van 
Til’s terminology it does mean that they do not have an individual exist- 
ence as men who have finally accepted or rejected the offer. Nevertheless 
they exist as men. 

Daane believes that Van Til’s reference to common grace as earlier 
grace amounts to a denial of common grace. He says: 


What then does it mean that common grace is earlier but not later? 
We discover the answer by asking the question, What can be earlier 
but not later. There is only one thing — if indeed it may be called a 
thing — which is by its very nature always and only earlier and never 
later. That thing is: existence when it does not yet exist. That which 
is always earlier but never later is existence defined in existential dialec- 
tical terms .... It is existence — extstentially defined — under the earlier 
form of its non-existence” (pp. 115 f.). 


From this Daane concludes, “Jf common grace is only earlier than existence 
and not later, then it is also earlier than its own existence which is precisely 
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equivalent to the assertion that common grace as earlier grace does not 
exist” (p. 117). 

One will note that Daane’s interpretation is tied to and rests upon 
his misinterpretation of what Van Til means by ‘‘mankind in general”’. 
If, as seen earlier, Van Til means by ‘“‘mankind in general’? men as such 
prior to tuvir final acceptance or rejection of the general offer, then by 
“earlier grace” he must mean earlier than the differentiation of the gene- 
rality into the elect and reprobate by their acceptance or rejection. The 
earlier then is not earlier than the existence of men in their final state 
of being fully self-consciously anti-Christ or pro-Christ. That this is 
Van Til’s meaning of “‘earlier’’ can be shown from abundant passages: 


1. He states that common grace continues after the fall and continues 
in history. 


If, then, we think along the lines suggested by Calvin, we may think 
of the universal offer of salvation as an evidence of common grace. 
It is evidence of earlier rather than of lower grace. All common grace 
is earlier grace. Its commonness lies in its earliness. It pertains not 
merely to the lower dimensions of life. It pertains to all dimensions, 
and to these dimensions in the same way at all stages of history. It 
pertains to all the dimensions of life, but to all these dimensions ever 
decreasingly as the time of history goes on. At the very first stage 
of history there is much common grace. There is a common good 
nature under the common favor of God. But this creation-grace re- 
quires response. It cannot remain what it is. It is conditional. Differ- 
entiation must set in and does set in. It comes first in the form of a 
common rejection of God. Yet common grace continues; it is on a 
‘lower’ level now; it is long-suffering that men may be led to repentance 
(Common Grace, pp. 82 f.). 


2. He states that we in this life are to imitate God in showing favor 
toward mankind in general which is comprised of real flesh and blood 
people. 


Hence, we are to make practical use of the concept of ‘mankind in 
general’. We are to use this notion as a limiting concept. We are 
not to forget for a moment that no such thing exists in any pure state. 
We are therefore to witness to men that in themselves they are enemies 
of God. We are to witness to them that this enmity appears even in 
such dimensions as that of counting and weighing. This is done if, 
among other things, we build separate Christian day schools. And 
we are to oppose men more definitely to the extent that they become 
epistemologically more self-conscious. To say to the antichrist that 
God loves sinners, and therefore may love him, is to cast pearis before 
swine. For all that, we still need the concept of ‘mankind in general’. 
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We are to think of non-believers as members of the mass of humankind 
in which the process of differentiation has not yet been completed. 
It is not to the righteous and to the unrighteous as fully differentiated 
that God gives His rain and sunshine. It is not to unbelievers as those 
that have with full self-consciousness expressed their unbelief that we 
are to give our gifts. We are to give our ‘rain and sunshine’ as God 
gives them, on the basis of the limiting concept, to the as yet undiffer- 
entiated or at least not fully differentiated mass of mankind (Common 
Grace, pp. 84 f. Italics ours). 


3. He states that God’s favor does come to the individual in historical 


time. 


If we stress the fact that common grace is earlier grace, it appears 
that it is something in connection with which total depravity shines 
forth in the fulness of its significance. Negatively, there is no possible 
toning down of the doctrine of total depravity; the attitude of favor 
spoken of is in no sense directed toward man’s evil nature as such. 
It is directed toward the individual in so far as he is, epistemologically 
speaking, unconscious of the real significance of the path he is treading. 
And he is such an individual because he is a member of the mass of 
mankind which, in the providence of God, has not come to the climax 
of the process of differentiation (Common Grace, p. 91). 


This last quotation should make it perfectly clear that Daane mis- 
understands Van Til. Being a member of the mass of mankind, mankind 
in general, does not necessitate that the individual cease to be an individual. 
The reprobate was determined as such from all eternity on the basis of 
his sin; he became totally depraved in the fall; he did not become fully 
conscious of his position; the attitude of favor from God continues 
toward him as an individual until he does become fully epistemologically 
self-conscious, at which time he will be fully differentiated as a reprobate 
from the elect and the offer will no longer be relevant. Thus while Van 
Til says the attitude of favor does come to the individual man in time, 
Daane makes him say that common grace has no relevance for the indi- 
vidual man in time. ‘‘Common grace as earlier grace is earlier than 
existence. It is therefore earlier than the existence of individual men. 
Consequently for existent men common grace is in its very essence a 
past grace” (p. 127). 

In A Letter on Common Grace, Van Til states: 


Both Amsterdam and Old Princeton therefore taught common grace 
as well as the common offer of the gospel to the generality of mankind. 
From the beginning God had in mind his ultimate plan with respect 
to the final differentiations between men. Both infra- and supra- 
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lapsarians agree on this. But this did not reduce the favorable attitude 
toward mankind at the beginning of history. Why then should God’s 
general favor not continue upon man even after the fall? Only if sin 
were taken to be the act of a being that is itself ultimate would that be the 
case. From eternity God rejected men because of the sin that they 
would do as historical beings. So he elected others because of the 
work that Christ would do for them and the Spirit would do within 
them in history. It is as true and as important thus to assert the sig- 
sificance of the historical whether as contemplated by God or as re- 
alized in fact as it is to say that history is what God intends by his 
plan that it shall be. 

Thus the general favorable attitude toward mankind at the beginning 
of history becomes the sincere offer of the gospel and common grace 
to those who have sinned (p. 57). 


Daane states that the Letter “represents no change of thought’’ on 
the part of Van Til and we agree that it does not, though plainly here 
he says that grace does operate in history and that historical time is of 
real significance. Daane does admit that Van Til teaches that the offer 
does come to individual men but he can see only confusion here since 
he makes Van Til equate “‘mankind in general” with nothing. 


Van Til insists that the general offer is meaningful only for the gene- 
rality, but he cannot deny that it does come to men as men. But if 
God does continue to make the offer to men as men — and who can 
deny that he does? —then the proposition that the general offer is 
only meaningful at the earlier moment for the generality, means that 
God does not mean what he says and does in the later moment when 
he speaks to men as men. Thus the as-if divine method prescribed 
by Van Til, infringes on the ethical character of God’s act and Word 
in the general offer by rendering both meaningless (p. 155). 


Thus by forcing ‘‘mankind in general” to mean nothing and “earlier” 
to mean earlier than anything, Daane supports his thesis that Van Til 
reasons in modern existential dialecticism and denies common grace. 

The basic fault of Daane in his inquiry is his failure to arrive at the 
meaning of key words used by Van Til which meaning can be obtained 
only by contextual study as in any literature. No one has the right to 
insist that another use a word in every case in the sense of the common 
definition found in the dictionary. Other critics of Van Til have charged 
him falsely by deducing his usage of words more from Webster's Dictionary 
than from contextual consideration and Daane succumbs to the same 
error. Since Daane’s inquiry into Van Til’s doctrine of common grace 
is faulty, his evaluation is erroneous. 


The book contains some sweeping statements unbecoming a scholar. 
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We read, ‘‘Against this position it must be urged that the Bible nowhere 
presents as a mystery the common possession of things in general or 
the sharing of the reprobate and the elect of a common favor of God. 
Van Til contends that the sharing of the reprobate with the elect in a 
common favor is a distinctly Christian conception of mystery” (p. 25). 
Against this statement we would plead the entire book of Job. 

Again we read, ‘‘When the eternal, timeless divine decrees of election 
and reprobation determine the form and the nature of the common-grace 
problem, then common grace cannot be seriously related to created 
time” (p. 28). Are not all things determined by the decree of God? Can 
anything be held to be outside the decree of God? Can we, as Arminians 
would argue, forget about the divine decrees in consideration of the 
common-grace problem? God has from all eternity decreed all that comes 
to pass and yet time and events are significant. Why? Because God 
says they are, and common grace is included. Time and events are signifi- 
cant because God has decreed them. Daane’s objection is the syllogism 
of Pighius. 

Another of these syllogistic arguments is found on page 127, ‘There 
is nothing conditional about a kind of common grace which must neces- 
sarily pass away, and must necessarily pass away regardless of the nature 
of the ethical response given’. God’s Word is clear that common grace 
is conditional and yet it is equally clear that the ethical response of the 
non-elect will be one of rejection. The determinism of God does not 
obviate the conditional. We know this not by our logic but by revelation. 
It is incorrect to put it as Daane does — “‘must necessarily pass away re- 
gardless of the nature of the ethical response given’’ —since only one 
ethical response is possible from a depraved nature, ‘‘dead in trespasses 
and sins’, and at enmity with God. To hold that a good ethical response 
from the reprobate is possible in the absolute would deny the doctrine 
of total depravity, but to hold that common grace is conditional never- 
theless is biblical. To deny that common grace will come to an end when 
the differentiation is complete would necessitate holding that common 
grace will continue in hell and that God loves the evil nature of 
man. 

A Theology of Grace is written in such a forthright manner that it should 
provoke much discussion and investigation. At least it is to be hoped 
that this will be true and that it will be done in Christian love. Since 
the reader will not learn Van Til’s view of common grace from this book 
if is further to be desired that the reader will be interested enough to 
read Common Grace for himself. 
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The typographical errors are few. This reviewer noticed only two. 
In the footnote on p. 43 covenantal is written ‘‘convenantal’’, and on 
p. 127 ‘‘oucome”’ is found for outcome. 


LAWRENCE N. MANROSS 
Wheaton College (Illinois) 


Paul Tillich: Love, Power, and Justice. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1954. viii, 127. $2.50. 


This small volume on fundamental themes by America’s most distin- 
guished philosophical theologian is the outcome of lectures first given at 
Nottingham, England for the Firth Foundation, later re-worked as an 
advanced seminar at Princeton and finally delivered as Sprunt Lectures 
at Union Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 

In the three chapters following a preliminary discussion of problems, 
confusions and method, the basic concepts of love, power and justice 
are subjected to an ontological analysis. The rest of the work contains 
a development of ethical implications of the basic themes in terms of 
personal relations, group relations and the ultimate relation. The onto- 
logical analysis with its theological implications deserves the closest 
attention. 

The reader may be surprised to find Tillich modestly professing himself 
as engaging in descriptive ontology rather than speculative metaphysics 
(p. 23). The influence of the phenomenology of Edmund Husserl may be 
detected at this juncture (cf. also ‘‘A phenomenology of power”, pp. 41 ff., 
in which reference is made to Sartre’s phenomenological description of 
inter-personal relations). Phenomenology may be welcomed as a technique 
of descriptive analysis, but, within the closely-knit systematic structure 
of Tillich’s thought, a pure ontology, in the sense of an account of the 
basic structures, of being free from the taint of ‘speculative’ meta- 
physics, is simply not to be found. 

Metaphysics is no doubt unpopular and quite unfashionable in many 
philosophical and theological circles nowadays. Nevertheless, a system 
which is admittedly metaphysical need not labor to construct a non- 
metaphysical foundation for its metaphysics. As a matter of fact, the 
description of the qualities of love (pp. 27 ff.) depends upon rather than 
“leads to the basic assertion that love is one’’. A strenuously metaphysical 
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monism underlies the structure of the entire analysis of love as well as 
of power and justice. 

Like other representatives of the tendency known as Existentialism, 
Tillich offers an account of the place of non-being within being. Being 
is characteristically represented as the power of being that overcomes 
non-being. Non-being is not foreign to being, but “is that quality of 
being by which everything that participates in being is negated” (p. 38). 
Against the charge of meaninglessness raised by Logical Positivists, 
Tillich presents an able defence of his use of metaphorical language. 
Some philosophical readers, however, may raise the question whether 
a non-metaphorical formulation of a rational metaphysical doctrine might 
not be desirable as well as possible. 

Ontological or metaphysical issues (we here use the terms synonymously) 
are quite definitely involved in the branch of Systematic Theology known 
as ‘‘Theology Proper”. Love, power and justice appear as divine attri- 
butes. The question naturally arises: how is Tillich’s ontological doctrine 
related to the classical formulation of the doctrine of God in Christian 
theology and in particular to the Reformed conception of the divine 
nature and persons? 

A question as to the nature of God is raised as soon as Tillich asks 
“whether self-love is a meaningful concept at all” (p. 6). This problem 
arises from the definition of love as “the drive towards the unity of the 
separated”’ (p. 25). If this be so, then how can God be love in His very 
eternal nature? Separation is impossible within the essence of Him who is 
perfectly One. For God to be love in the strictly ontological sense, and not 
merely in relation to creatures separated from Him by an infinite abyss of 
finitude or sin, love must be defined in such terms as to admit of an 
internal distinction that comes short of separation. In this case, the objec- 
tion against the term “self-love’” which is based on the notion that love 
must presuppose separation has been answered. 

While Tillich applies the description of life as separation and reunion 
to God in trinitarian terms by asserting that “in His Son, God separates 
Himself from Himself, and in the Spirit He reunites Himself with Himself”, 
he feels himself obliged to add the remark that this ‘is a symbolic way 
of speaking, but it reminds Christians always of the truth that God is 
not dead identity but the living ground of everything that has life’ (pp. 
107 f.). If instead of “separation and reunion”, we speak of ‘‘difference 
and unity-in-difference’, do we not have a non-symbolic expression of 
an important aspect of the ontological relations of the trinitarian persons? 
Our language admittedly is not ‘‘adequate” to the mystery of the God- 
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head. Yet, it does not follow that we are shut up to the scepticism ap- 
parently involved in the dogma that all theological language is necessarily 
symbolical. The ‘inadequacy’ of our language and even our thought 
might better be expressed by the notion of approximation, or approach, 
to God. In the language of biblical revelation addressed to our finite, 
fallen and redeemed reason, we may draw near unto God. And in so 
drawing near, the believer may have the confidence that the Lord is his, 
that he does know God. 

While the analysis of justice is exec ted with Tillich’s c stomary 
brilliance and keenness, the Reformed reader will experience greater 
dissatisfaction with it than with the discussions of love and power. No 
doubt a Calvinist will be especially exacting when the divine righteousness 
is at stake. Yet it would appear that Tillich’s ontology leads to results 
diverging from the common heritage of the Reformation as well.as from 
articles peculiar to the Reformed faith. 

As in his other works, Tillich attempts a re-interpretation of the car- 
dinal Protestant doctrine of justification by faith. He speaks of ‘‘creative 
justice’ as a form of justice transcending both intrinsic and proportional 
justice. ‘God is not bound to the given proportion between merit and 
tribute. He can creatively change the proportion, and does it in order 
to fulfil those who according to proportional justice would be excluded 
from fulfilment. Therefore the divine justice can appear as plain injustice”’ 
(p. 66). In the explicit discussion of justification by grace, a series of 
statements unexceptionably orthodox from the standpoint of Reformation 
principles is followed by this extraordinarily startling passage: ‘‘Forgiving 
love is the only way of fulfilling the intrinsic claim in every being, namely 
its claim to be reaccepted into the unity to which it belongs. Creative 
justice demands that this claim be accepted and that he be accepted 
who is unacceptable in terms of proportional justice. In accepting him 
into the unity of forgiveness, love exposes both the acknowledged break 
with justice on his side with all its implicit consequences and the claim 
inherent in him to be declared just and to be made just by reunion” (p. 86). 

The shock felt by the Protestant reader is due not so much to the intro- 
duction of elements other than the forensic into the concept of justification 
as to the astonishing assertion that the guilty sinner has a claim to be 
restored. To be sure, Tillich does not suggest that such a claim involves 
any merit on the sinner’s part. It is not an ethical but an ontological 
claim. Needless to say, such an ontological doctrine of justice deprives 
God of His sovereign freedom in the bestowal of grace. Grace is no longer 
a gift conferred by His mere good pleasure, but a debt, owed the fallen 
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creation, not on account of its deserts, but in view of the fact that it is 
God’s creation. To point out that the very notion of ‘“‘creation”’ is altered 
in such a way as to blur the distinction between Creator and creature 
would be to digress from the present subject. Yet the observation is in 
order that Tillich has not sufficiently safeguarded his formulation of the 
univocity of being (cf. pp. 19 f.), in which may be detected influences 
not only of Plato, Augustine and Duns Scotus but also of Schelling’s 
philosophy of identity. 

The inflexible rigor of God’s justice suffers no less than the sovereign 
freedom of His grace as soon as justification is represented as that to which 
the guilty sinner has a claim in virtue of his creaturehood. Incidentally, 
Tillich’s objection to viewing “the moral commandments as expressions 
of a divine will, which is sovereign and without criteria’, apart from the 
misunderstanding of the authority of divine revelation involved, scarcely 
holds good if the moral law is viewed, not as a set of merely arbitrary 
enactments, but as a transcript of the holiness of the divine nature. The 
unity of the moral law with what Tillich calls ‘man’s essential nature”’ 
would be a consequence of man’s creation in the image of the Holy One. 
It is just this lofty view of the holiness of God that necessitates a doctrine 
utterly unacceptable to Tillich, the doctrine of endless punishment. 

To speak of the “injustice of eternal destruction” (p. 14) may be required 
if justice is first of all an “intrinsic claim, expressing the form in which 
a thing or person is actualized’’ (p. 63) and if retributive justice can be 
reduced to distributive justice (p. 64). But if justice is an intrinsic claim 
on God’s part for the vindication of the majesty of His holiness, then 
the realities of retribution may not be lightly dismissed or mitigated 
at man’s pleasure. On the background of a sterner and we believe more 
faithful account of retributive justice, the Anselmian view of the substi- 
tutionary atonement exhibits no such ‘theological weakness” as Tillich 
ascribes to it (p. 14). Our heart is gladdened by the appreciation ex- 
pressed for the “psychological power” of the orthodox doctrine, but we 
fail completely to see how the doctrine ‘implies the ontological insight, 
which it explicitly contradicts, that ultimately love must satisfy justice 
in order to be real love, and that justice must be elevated into unity with 
love in order to avoid the injustice of eternal destruction”. We agree 
fully with the following assertion that ‘this is not manifest in the legal 
form in which the doctrine is developed” (idem). 

Much could be written in praise and in criticism of the many rich and 
fruitful passages from which we have made a small, but it may be hoped 
representative, selection for the present review. In conclusion, reference 
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may be made to a remark by Reinhold Niebuhr in which he compares 
Karl Barth to Tertullian and Paul Tillich to Origen. Whatever may be 
true of Barth, Tillich is no doubt accurately represented as the Origen of 
the twentieth century. From him orthodox theologians can and should 
learn much in such a way as Augustine learned from Origen as well as 
from Tertullian. If nothing else, a perfect mastery of his speculative 
method is required in order that his heretical conclusions may be overcome. 
But beyond this negative consideration, Reformed theologians will do 
well to remember that the most eminent worthies of the past were well 
aware of the importance of both the speculative and the mystical elements 
in theology. The names of Rutherford and Edwards may be appro- 
priately joined to that of Augustine in this respect. A sympathetic as 
well as critical study of Tillich’s work should function as a stimulus to 
unfettered expression of intellect and heart, without which the soundest 
theology is doomed to deteriorate to a formalistic sterility. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


Toronto, Ontario 


eds. Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill: A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement, 1517-1948. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1954. xxiv, 822. 
$9.00. 


To all who are seriously interested in the development of the modern 
ecumenical movement and its consummation in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches — and what Christian can be unconcerned with this 
gigantic and climacteric phenomenon? — this ambitious volume will prove 
of exceptional value. In spite of its size, the work was projected, not as 
a complete encyclopedia of ecumenism, but, as a readable narrative of 
ecumenical happenings and developments over four centuries. That it has 
succeeded so well in attaining its goal is due to the industry, competence 
and co-operation of the fifteen contributors and the two editors. The 
student of particular aspects of the movement at times may be disap- 
pointed at the compactness and brevity of treatment. But he will be 
thankful that apparently no phase is omitted entirely, and a bibliography 
of forty pages will serve to guide him in his further studies. 

Ruth Rouse is known especially for a career dating back to 1905 as a 
leader in the World’s Student Christian Federation and the World’s Young 
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Women’s Christian Association. She served as Editorial Secretary of the 
Committee undertaking this project from 1948 to 1954. Bishop Neill, a 
prominent Anglican leader of the ecumenical movement, has been Co- 
director of the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. 
Among the other contributors are W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary 
of the World Council, and the historians K. S. Latourette, J. T. McNeill, 
M. Schmidt and Norman Sykes. 

The comprehensiveness of the work is bound up with the breadth of the 
understanding of the term ‘ecumenical’. For the plan of the work was 
that it 


should treat of the efforts made across the centuries to secure (1) co- 
operation between Christians belonging to different confessions and 
Churches, (2) co-operation between the several Churches and confes- 
sions, (3) union or reunion of separated Churches, (4) the full and 
final restoration of the unity of all Christendom (p. xxi). 


The propriety of including all such efforts at co-operation and unity under 
the ecumenical movement may perhaps be challenged. Nevertheless, the 
title of the work is largely justified from the consideration that events 
prior to 1910 are treated only in outline, and there is a concentration upon 
the events of four decades from the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 
1910 to the formation of the World Council in 1948. The Edinburgh 
Conference is recognized ‘‘as an ecumenical watershed, and as in many 
respects the starting-point of the modern ecumenical movement” (p. xxii). 
The treatment of that event and of other milestones including the Faith 
and Order conferences in Lausanne (1927) and Edinburgh (1937) and the 
Life and Work conferences in Stockholm (1925) and Oxford (1937) is of 
special interest and significance. 

Even the later and more climactic developments are viewed, however, as 
not completely unitary in motive forces and point of view. Nor is the 
movement regarded as static and as having reached its final form in the 
World Council (cf. p. 726). Ruth Rouse sums up “the effect of our study 
of the ecumenical movement in its wholeness on our conception of the 
present and future of that movement”’ in the following eloquent and 
revealing terms: 


A movement which caiinot be suppressed, making for Christian unity, 
with sufficient force to rise above exclusive confessional loyalties; with 
sufficient dynamic to counteract the inherent tendency of human 
nature — even redeemed human nature — to schism and division; with 
sufficient power to overcome in tens of thousands of Christians their 
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inherent prejudices and inertia and to command in them the devotion 
of their best powers of thought and will to the cause of unity. 

A movement showing itself everywhere. No continent or country, 
no Church or Church party, no religious group or society remains 
wholly unaffected. It appears amongst youth, in journalism, in the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the Churches, and at the grass roots of local 
church life; in unitive movements in each great confession, including 
the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox; in impulses to prayer; in em- 
phasis now on the Kingdom and now on the Church, now on Faith and 
Order and now on Life and Work. 

A movement beset with difficulties. Within this movement for unity 
there are contradictions and tensions between the lay and the ecclesi- 
astical groups, between movements from the top downwards and from 
the bottom upwards, between “catholic” and ‘‘protestant’”’ tendencies, 
between confessional and non-Church trends. The mixture in the bowl 
of the Church’s life is bubbling, churning, changing — what will 
emerge? (p. 640). 


This evaluation serves as a warning against over-simplification of 
definition and analysis. The very inclusivism of the movement, as that is 
viewed and described in this book, allows for the comprehension of efforts 
toward unity that the most severe critic of the ecumenical movement would 
recognize as being rooted in the New Testament and grounded in a concern 
to be faithful to the truth as it is in Christ. Nevertheless, the authors of 
this volume are the first to admit that they are ‘“‘committed to a cause” 
concerned with ‘‘the restoration of the visible unity of all Christian people”’ 
as this is envisaged especially in the World Council (p. xxiv). Though 
professing uncertainty as to the precise shape and form the ecumenical 
movement will take, there is no doubt, so far as the authors are concerned, 
that it is moving forward on a basically straight course towards its goal. 

The inclusivism of the movement is frequently recognized as allowing 
for the ideal of ‘unity in truth’. But it is acknowledged that alongside 
thereof another ideal, that of ‘‘unity in Christian fellowship”, has emerged 
in modern times, and that the modern ecumenical movement as we know 
it today, from Edinburgh to Amsterdam, was made possible by an atmos- 
phere created by the new ideal (cf. pp. 324f.). Though both ideals are 
said to be necessary, undoubtedly the second, largely, if not wholly, in 
isolation from the first, is the sine qua non for the understanding and 
operation of the modern ecumenical movement. 

The deliberate elimination of questions of faith and order from the 
Life and Work movement as that found expression at Stockholm in 1925, 
because ‘‘it was believed that theological debate would mar the practical 
and realistic quality of the Conference’ (p. 547), is subjected to some 
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criticism. How basic the ideal of ‘unity in Christian fellowship’ rather 
than of ‘‘unity in truth” has been, however, may be judged from the 
‘‘memorable Affirmation”’ of the Faith and Order Conference of 1937: 


We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of 
God. We are one in allegiance to Him as Head of the Church.... 

This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds or the 
consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ Himself.... We 
are one because we are all the objects of the love and grace of God, and 
called by Him to witness in all the world to His glorious gospel. 

Our unity is of heart and spirit .... 

We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are contrary to the will of 
Christ, and we pray God in His mercy to shorten the days of our separa- 
tion and to guide us by His Spirit into fullness of unity .... (p. 434). 


It thus appears that the “unity in Christian fellowship” is a unity of 
experience which, though speaking of loyalty to Christ and unity in 
Christ, by-passes the basic question as to the standard by which faithful- 
ness to Christ may be determined. The primacy of experience over doc- 
trine, a hallmark of modern theology, is bound up with a basic indifference 
toward, or even skepticism with regard to, the questions of doctrine and 
truth (cf. pp. 5f., 338, 438, 489f., 726). One is therefore rather well 
prepared for the following lament: 


The study of ecumenical history leads inescapably to the question why 
so little positive achievement has followed on so much devoted effort. 
One reason certainly is that periods of advance through comparative 
disregard of dogmatic difficulties have been followed by periods marked 
by a resurgence of confessional precision (p. 726). 


The antidoctrinal tendency of the volume appears more or less inci- 
dentally at many points. The transition from Pietism to the Enlightenment 
is hailed as marking ‘“‘the beginning of a new, and in many ways most 
fruitful, period of efforts to promote the union of Christendom” (p. 91). 
The Evangelical Awakening of the 19th Century compels ‘‘the unpalatable 
conclusion”’ that one of its features, ‘‘as of other dynamic spiritual awaken- 
ings, was a tendency to create divisions or new denominations. Those to 
whom certain truths had become infinitely precious felt that these truths 
could only be defended and nurtured through separation’”’ (p. 316). The 
emergence of the Reformed Churches (Gereformeerde Kerken) of the 
Netherlands is described as a ‘‘withdrawal from the Church of various 
bodies which laid stress on unity in truth” (p. 326)! In dealing with the 
history of Presbyterianism in Scotland in the latter half of the nineteenth 


century, no notice is taken of doctrinal tendencies, and it is characterized 
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as largely the story of the search for ‘‘unity on the highest levels’ (p. 303). 
The Cumberland Presbyterian union of 1906 is characterized as among a 
number of ‘“‘heartening instances of interest in organic union”’ (p. 258). 
The 1920 Plan of Union is commented upon favorably without any sugges- 
tion of its radical doctrinal indifferentism (pp. 445 f., 448). ‘For a time,” 
it is stated, “fortune seemed to favour the Plan. But the first official body 
which voted on it, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, rejected it; and thereafter, though the Continuation Com- 
mittee remained in being, the Plan had no further effective history” 
(p. 446). Thus no mention is made of the great doctrinal debate which 
ensued when Dr. J. Gresham Machen took the lead in exposing the true 
character of the Plan with the result that it was defeated in the pres- 
byteries after having been passed, contrary to Bishop Neill’s statement 
quoted above, in the Assembly. The Assembly in view, moreover, was that 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.; the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. was not involved in the Plan. 

The present volume is not an official publication of the World Council, 
or even of the Ecumenical Institute which sponsored it; the several authors 
assume full responsibility for its contents. Nevertheless, except for the 
official pronouncements of the Council, there is probably no single work 
which so fully discloses its inner character. How different this history might 
have been if the Scriptural principle of unity in truth had been dominant 
rather than the largely pragmatic one which is unwilling to subject 
Christendom in its diverse manifestations to the authority of Christ 
speaking in the Scriptures! 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Christian Wenger: Introduction to Theology. An Interpretation of 
the Doctrinal Content of Scripture, Written to Strengthen a Childlike Faith 
in Christ. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press. 1954. xii, 418. $4.00. 


It is a pleasure to introduce readers of this Journal to another member 
of the faculty of Goshen College Biblical Seminary. His distinguished 
senior colleague, Harold S. Bender, was accorded something of the ap- 
preciation and honour due to him in the issue for November, 1950. The 
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volume now before us by John Christian Wenger is a Systematic Theology 
written by a scholar of Mennonite persuasion. In that sense it could 
be called a Mennonite Systematic Theology. Herein resides a great deal 
of the value of the book. If by reason of a distorted perspective we 
expect to find a good deal of fanaticism here, we shall soon be disillusioned. 
Dr. Wenger writes, as he thinks and acts, with signal sobriety. For example, 
regarding the subject of baptism with the Holy Spirit and being filled with 
the Spirit, what could be more wholesome than the following? ‘‘The New 
Testament knows nothing of converts to Christ receiving salvation and still 
standing in need of Holy Spirit baptism. Nowhere in the epistles does one 
read of Christians who are such without possessing the Holy Spirit” 
(p. 262). “To be filled with the Holy Spirit therefore means to receive the 
person of the Holy Spirit for one’s sanctification and guidance, making 
Christ the Lord of one’s life” (p. 214). “‘There is hardly an area of Christian 
doctrine on which it is more unfortunate for earnest believers to be misled 
than that connected with the various unscriptural and fanatical doctrines 
associated with so-called Holy Spirit baptisms” (p. 216). 

The book is written in a style that makes it readable to the layman. 
We are not to think that Wenger’s knowledge and scholarship are thereby 
impugned. It is quite apparent that the author has the tools and equipment 
of a scholar, but he has refrained from burdening this volume with such 
weight of theological discussion and allusion that the purpose of intelligible 
presentation to and instruction of the people would be defeated. 

Dr. Wenger is an evangelical believer in the historic sense of these terms. 
He bases his theology squarely on the Bible which he accepts as the Word of 
God. It would be hard, if not impossible, to find another book of this 
character permeated to such an extent by quotation from Scripture. This 
virtue, however, becomes some~imes its weakness. For example, in dealing 
with the second coming of Christ (pp. 334-360) we have little more than a 
catena of Scripture quotations, useful without question, but scarcely what 
we expect in a theological treatise. 

It is refreshing to find such an unambiguous disavowal of the modern 
dispensational construction of divine revelation (cf., e.g., pp. 364-366). 
Wenger is not premillennial either; his predilection appears to be the 
amillennial position. Dr. Wenger’s discussion of the question, especially 
some of his remarks pertaining to the postmillennial and amillennial view- 
points, serves to underline the need of placing the views entertained in the 
course of Christian history, particularly those of protestant writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in proper perspective. 
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This book is Anabaptist-Mennonite. We should expect, therefore, that 
characteristically Mennonite positions would be maintained. Infant baptism 
is rejected (pp. 235 ff.). It is gratifying to find that Wenger does not insist 
on any particular mode as of the essence of valid baptism. ‘‘The Bible does 
not indicate what the mode of baptism shall be” (p. 237). There is also the 
most emphatic rejection of baptismal regeneration. The two distinctive 
points of ethics in the Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition are eloquently and 
feelingly argued, namely, nonresistance and separation from the world 
(pp. 313 ff.). Lest the latter should be misunderstood, we must bear in mind 
that it does not involve any such thing as aloofness to the well-being of 
society. ‘‘The Christian does not withdraw from society and live on a pillar 
or on an island, physical or cultural. It is the responsibility of the Christian 
to enter actively into the life of his community” (p. 317). “If this central 
responsibility (evangelization) is being faithfully attended to, then it 
would seem to follow that individual Christians ... can enter generally 
into the life of their communities, in so far as the activities involved 
in community service do not call for the violation of any Christian principle” 
(p. 318). 

The Mennonite tradition appears also in affinity with what may be 
characterised in broad terms as the Arminian position. This comes to 
expression on such topics as free agency, election, atonement, the character 
of saving grace, and perseverance. It is disappointing to read such a 
statement as this: ‘“The Arminians believe in total depravity but stress 
human responsibility more than do the Reformed” (p. 70). Or again: ‘‘In 
the final analysis the controversy between the Reformed and the Arminians 
is due largely to dissimilar emphases. The differences are relative, not 
absolute” (pp. 71 f.). In like manner, when dealing with the differences 
between the Romish, Lutheran, and Reformed views of the divine image, it 
does not promote the interests of the issues to say that ‘‘these differences 
are largely matters of words” (p. 84). Apparently Wenger’s failure to assess 
the issues at stake in the Romanist view of man’s primitive condition lies 
close to his own view of man’s condition as created: ‘‘God created man holy 
in the sense that he was sinless and yet he was merely innocent, not 
positively holy”’ (p. 88). This is distinctly Arminian and not as good even 
as the Wesleyan Arminianism of Richard Watson. 

In reference to the imputation of Adam’s first sin to posterity, Wenger 
rejects immediate imputation. He does not think Romans 5:12—19 teaches 
it. But the view he holds cannot be equated, as he thinks, with mediate 
imputation. Mediate imputation does not deny the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to posterity; it maintains that the first sin of Adam is imputed to 
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posterity, but mediately, not immediately, that is, it is imputed through 
the mediation of inherited depravity. But Wenger himself holds that “‘the 
race is not guilty of Adam’s sin; each man is guilty for his own sin, yet he 
is a sinner because of Adam’s transgression’’ (p. 95). It is pursuant to his 
exegesis of Romans 5 as it bears upon both sin and grace that we read: “One 
conciudes from reading Romans 5 that so far as the curse had gone through 
the sin of Adam, so far does the atonement of Jesus Christ extend’”’ (p. 276). 
And then the inference is drawn: ‘‘All children prior to the age of account- 
ability are therefore saved”’ (idem), an astonishing statement. 

Wenger is probably correct when he says that the early Anabaptists 
‘‘tended to be more paradoxical that either the Calvinists or the Arminians” 
(p. 70). This tendency appears rather patently in Wenger himself, especially 
when he deals with election and the nature of saving grace. Election to 
eternal salvation, he believes, rests upon God’s foreknowledge of faith 
(cf. pp. 72, 270). And yet Wenger can say in the same context: “The 
doctrine of election therefore becomes a means of ascribing to God the 
glory for the salvation of each Christian in that the believer’s choice of 
Christ is grounded eternally in the love and goodness of God” (p. 268). 
And, perhaps more pointedly, he says of the believer as he matures in 
Christian life and understanding that ‘‘there will come to him a growing 
awareness that the decision which he made to accept Christ, although 
genuinely his, was ultimately due to the electing love and mercy of God” 
(p. 269). If this is so, as verily it is, then surely the faith which God 
foresees is the faith to which he elects and hence the foresight of faith 
presupposes election. We cannot have it both ways — election to faith and 
election because of faith. Yes, indeed, in Wenger’s words, the New Testa- 
ment attributes “the surrender of faith on the part of believers to the 
electing love and mercy of a gracious God”’ (p. 270). 

It may not be amiss to point out a few mishaps which may well be 
remedied in any future edition. The infralapsarian position is not correctly 
stated (p. 72). This is rather the Amyraldian view of the order of the 
divine decrees. A common misunderstanding of the distinction between 
active and passive obedience is reproduced (p. 208). The distinction is not 
that between the life of Christ and his death on the cross. If the Reformed 
doctrine of the perseverance of the saints is in view on page 308, it is not 
properly described as that of ‘unconditional eternal security”. While we 
properly speak of ‘‘unconditional election’’, it is quite misleading and indeed 
incorrect to speak of ‘“‘unconditional security’’. Security or perseverance 
is always conditioned upon the fulfilment of the means. 


In what is perhaps a different category, and of more moment, are a 
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few observations which might promote better understanding, if not cor- 
rection. The inclusion of God’s “eternity’’ under the transitive attributes 
may show how inadequate is a classification of attributes (cf. p. 49). It is 
surely indispensable to clarity of thought and to soundness of exposition to 
distinguish between the will of decree and the will of good pleasure in God, 
in other words, between the decretive and preceptive will (cf. pp. 52, 71). 
Does elementary exegesis bear out the thesis that the decree of God is simply 
permissive in respect to sin (p. 71)? Is it not contrary to Scripture to 
say with Menno Simons that “only one sin can damn a man, namely, 
unbelief” (p. 92)? It is true that no sin will condemn if a man repents and 
believes. But surely any and every sin can and does damn. It is a false 
antithesis to say that sin should be defined as a lack of love rather than as 
transgression of law (pp. 92 f.) How can free will involve ‘‘the power of 
contrary choice’’ if ‘‘men are depraved and hopelessly lost in sin, totally 
unable to deliver themselves” (p. 103)? Has Dr. Wenger not slipped into 
a kenosis doctrine of the incarnation, perhaps unintentionally, when he 
says that Jesus “divested Himself of the full prerogatives of deity to 
undergo the experience of being truly human” (p. 200)? It should be 
distinctly understood that the doctrine of universal atonement is not in- 
dispensable to nor an inference to be drawn from the free and full offer of 
the gospel to all (pp. 265 f.). The Reformed doctrine of limited atonement 
stresses emphatically the universal offer of the gospel and the will of God 
to the salvation of all referred to in such a passage as Ezekiel 33:11. The 
will of God expressed in the free offer must be distinguished from his 
decretive will. 

The present reviewer cannot refrain from expressing regret that Wenger 
has generally quoted from the Revised Standard Version of the English 
Bible. This version has its virtues, without question. But it offends 
against exegetical and theological sensitivity to be confronted with the 
unreliable and indefensible translations of this version. 

It may be arbitrary to select any one feature of this book for appreciative 
evaluation. But the reviewer has been impressed most of all perhaps by the 
sustained emphasis upon the love of God and the reciprocal response on the 
part of the believer in the simplicity of love and trust. One quotation will 
illustrate: “‘Christian faith ventures obedience, ignoring consequences, 
desiring only to step forward at the command of Christ. In other words, he 
who has Christian faith does not live on the basis of prudence; he does not 
reckon with selfish outcomes. He serves God out of sheer love for Him, 
asking only for grace to perform whatever God asks”’ (p. 275). And much 
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else might be quoted from Wenger and from the sources he quotes to evince 
zeal for the fervour of evangelical simplicity in the faith of God’s love and 
in the love which is the fruit of the Spirit. 


JoHN MURRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. J. N. D. Anderson: The World’s Religions. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. 208. $2.50. 


The publishing of this book in its third edition in three years calls to 
mind the situation half a century ago that produced the publication of a 
number of books on ethnic religions. Then, as now, there was a revived 
interest in foreign missions. The Student Volunteer Movement, in its 
early vigor and purity, published a book in 1905 entitled Religions of 
Mission Fields in which veteran missionaries treated the religions of the 
fields in which they had been laboring. At about the same time the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work published two 
books on the same general subject from a more unified approach. One of 
these was A Handbook on Comparative Religion by the renowned missionary 
to India, S. H. Kellogg. In his book Dr. Kellogg contrasted the religious 
concepts of world religions with those of Christianity. Now, fifty years 
later, the Inter-Varsity Fellowship — spiritual successor to the Student 
Volunteer Movement — has sponsored, in the book under review, a book 
very similar to the SVM’s Religion of Mission Fields. Like the SVM book 
fifty years ago, the IVF book is written by men who have had direct con- 
tact with the devotees of the religions of which they write. The first 
appearance of The World’s Religions in 1950 was followed a year later — 
perhaps a mere coincidence — by the reprinting of Dr. Kellogg’s Handbook. 
The present edition, published by Eerdmans, was made and printed in 
Great Britain and, like the IVF edition with which it is virtually identical, 
has an excellent format and type. The revived interest in foreign missions 
which stimulated the production of this IVF book should be further 
stimulated by its appearance. 

The editor of the present volume, J. N. D. Anderson, is Reader in 
Oriental Laws in the University of London. In addition to writing the 
Foreword and an Epilogue, he himself has written the section on Islam. 
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In the Foreword he lists the religions to be considered and the reasons for 
their choice. They are: Animism, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism, Confucianism. Islam and Hinduism were chosen “‘since each 
claims some three hundred million followers. Modern Judaism... de- 
manded inclusion as one of the three great monotheistic faiths. Animistic 
beliefs and customs underlie and permeate the practices, if not the precepts, 
of so many other religions...that Animism could not be excluded.... 
Buddhism, Shinto and Confucianism were selected as probably the most 
important of the other great religions which challenge men’s allegiance”’ 
(p. 7). The inclusion of Confucianism is justified from the fact that it has 
moulded the Chinese way of life for millennia. Its influence will probably 
continue to be a force for a long time to come, but it is certainly true that 
during the past fifty years many of its teachings have been discarded by the 
rising generation. This tendency, initiated by the Revolution of 1911, has 
been accentuated by the turmoil and disruption that have followed ever 
since. As noted by the writer who deals with it, the Communists consider 
that Confucianism has no place in New China. They are therefore working 
mightily to eradicate every trace of its influence. But even among the 
non-communist Chinese a debate is going on as to whether and how Con- 
fucianism ought to be taught in the schools, and it is a fact that very few 
have had the traditional training in the Confucian classics. Incidentally, 
the Government of the Republic of China on Formosa, in 1953, changed the 
date for the celebration of the birthday of Confucius from August 27 to 
September 27. In the face of so much change, it would be well in another 
edition to give some consideration to those new doctrines and ideologies, 
i. e., “San Min Chu Yi” (The Three People’s Principles) and Communism, 
which are seeking to modify and replace Confucianism and to dominate the 
thinking and outlook-on-life of what a recent census tells us is 601,000,000 
of the world’s people. 

Evangelicals will acclaim the close adherence of the book to the historic 
Christian position that, in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
God has spoken once and for all. From this view-point there follows the 
corollary that the world’s religions represent a falling away from an origina! 
religion once known and that the good points in the ethnic religions, ia: 
from being embryonic buds of a future universal religion, are rather the 
vestigial remains of the original true religion. This position is stated in 
unequivocal fashion by the editor in his epilogue: ‘‘. . . paganism represents 
not the first step in an ascent to true worship, but the fatal result of with- 
holding worship from a God once known”’ (p. 192). And the writer of the 
chapter on Animism well remarks: ‘And yet the primitive savage has 
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always been found to possess the instinctive knowledge, not only that the 
human soul is immortal, but that there is . .. a Supreme Being, who is the 
maker of all things and holder of the key of life. Every tribe has a name for 
the Maker” (p. 22). And ‘‘The very fact that this instinctive knowledge 
is found in the breast of every savage seems to point to a primeval worship 
of God as Creator, from which man has fallen” (p. 23). The writer of the 
chapter on Confucianism produces abundant evidence that the Chinese 
once had a belief in One God “ ‘supreme over all in heaven and earth’ ” 
(p. 166) who in the classics ‘‘is always portrayed as majestic, glorious and 
personal’ (p. 167). But the writer of this section is not willing to enter into 
the controversial question as to whether the available evidence entitles us 
to postulate that monotheism was the original religion of China. The only 
possible deviation from the high point of view of the remainder of the book 
is in the section on Judaism. There we have the statement: ‘‘The real 
monotheism and the exclusiveness of the worship of the one God find their 
most perfect expression in the second part of Isaiah” (p. 26), a statement 
which does not, in its context, seem sufficiently to guard against the higher 
critical theories which regard monotheism not as the original religion but 
as a much later development. 

The purpose of the book is ‘‘to summarize the origin and teaching of the 
most important of the non-Christian religions and to give some appreciation 
of what they mean in the thought and lives of their adherents” (p. 7). 
A wealth of factual material has been presented in a scholarly though non- 
technical way. The erudition of the various contributors is shown in a 
bibliography for each section presented as an appendix to the book. If a 
criticism may be offered of the bibliography, it would be that many worth- 
while books are quoted in the body of the book but are not listed in the 
bibliography. Then again, in the section listing the bibliography for 
Confucianism, the works in this field of certain modern sinologues are not 
included whereas other authors are included who, though they have long- 
standing repute as sinologues, are regarded by modern sinologues as mere 
amateurs whose viewpoints and conclusions are not always reliable. The 
treatment is objective: “the contributors... . have tried to be scrupul- 
ously fair to their subject and rigidly to avoid the temptation to over- 
emphasize weaknesses or to make adverse comparisons with Christianity” 
(pp. 7f.). In general, the plan of each section includes a history of the 
genesis and development of the religion under consideration and a full 
description of its main features. Since these religions are, most of them, 
“of man”, and, in their development, all of them “by man”, it is but 


natural to expect, in the case of those that are a living force among their 
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adherents, some treatment of the way in which the currents of contem- 
porary history have modified them ‘‘for man”. In most cases our expecta- 
tion is not disappointed. It is informative — perhaps corrective — to 
learn that the Jewish interest in Jesus Christ during the last forty or fifty 
years runs exactly parallel to the toning down of Christian doctrine. 
Thus: “The figure of Jesus became attractive to Judaism only to the extent 
that modernism in Christian theology tended to subordinate traditional 
orthodox beliefs to modern thought”’ (p. 49). It is sadly interesting to learn 
that eighty-five per cent of Palestine Jews are irreligious, but on the credit 
side we have not been told that the teaching of the Old Testament is 
required in all government schools. Similarly, it is instructive to learn in 
the section on Islam that the United Nations Declaration on Human 
Rights which was recently accepted by virtually all Muslim states has a 
clause “which affirms a man’s right to change his religion if he so wishes”’ 
which clause “runs directly counter both to the Islamic law of apostasy 
and to the practice of most of the Muslim states concerned” (p. 93). 
What we are not told is that in the predominantly Muslim state of Indo- 
nesia there was recently a case of the practice of Jihad, or the religious 
duty of Holy War. The report is that two foreign missionaries were offered 
their release, if they would accept the Moslem faith. They refused and 
were put to death. Turning to Shinto in Japan, we are told that the 
disestablishment of State Shinto “has left behind it a great vacuum in the 
hearts of the people” (p. 160), but we are not told that there are 722 
religious sects in Japan today as compared with only 256 before the war, 
and that many of the new sects have had an exceptional growth, one of 
them growing from a few hundred members in 1945 to 300,000 or 400,000 
members in the recent past and another adding — they claim — 150 
members a day. The section on Buddhism is weakest in its treatment of 
recent developments. For example, we are not told of the revival of 
Buddhism in Burma or Thailand, nor of the traditional requirement in 
these, over 90% Buddhist, states that all males, by the time they come of 
age, must spend three months in a monastery. Nor are we told of the new 
religion in Indo-China — Hoa-Hao — that is a development from Bud- 
dhism, nor of the other new religion in Indo-China — Caodai — which is 
a syncretism purportedly honoring Buddha, Lao-tze, Confucius, Jesus 
Christ and some other great prophets. 

In short, while the plan of having a number of writers describe the 
religions with which they have been in contact has its advantages, par- 
ticularly evident in the intimate and detailed picture that we are given of 
Animism as practiced among the Jinghpaw tribe (the Kachins) of Northern 
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Burma by one long-resident among them, yet the present changing 
kaleidoscope of the religious scene would make it desirable either that the 
editor make a world tour before bringing out another edition or that he 
obtain up-to-date information from persons living in the areas where the 
religions under discussion are a strong force. For example, there were 
reports in the press this summer of indications pointing to a restoration of 
belief in the divinity of the Emperor of Japan and of a change in the status 
of the sacred cows of India. In a new edition it would be desirable to have 
some authoritative information on these and many other matters. 

The editor and his associates have labored well to give us a practical 
handbook on “The World’s Religions’. To this end there is included an 
index in the back of the book. The index, which is marred only by incom- 
pleteness, should help the interested reader find much of the information 
he may be seeking. In the Epilogue the editor has given us a brief outline 
of evangelical faith. He has posed the two fundamental questions which 
all religion asks: ‘‘ ‘Can I know God, .... What is He like?’ ”’ and “How 
can I, a sinner, find forgiveness and acceptance with God?’’ And Anderson 
rightly finds the answers to these questions in Christ and His cross. He 
continues: ‘‘It is just here... that Christianity is unique. Other religions 
teach a way of life which must somehow be attained by man. By the 
observance of the rites of religion, by the performance of deeds of benefi- 
cence, or by the achievement of ethical conduct, merit must be accumulated 
and ‘salvation’ won. As in the problem of revelation, it is man who must 
scale the heavens. Christianity, by contrast, brings the ‘good news’ of a 
salvation which is wholly God-provided; man can do nothing to earn it or 
achieve it, but can only accept it as a gift. Where every other religion 
teaches what man must do, Christianity alone tells what God has done”’ 
(pp. 194 f.). With all of this we can heartily agree. But still we have the 
feeling that, with it all, there has been a failure to come to grips with the 
world’s religions. We are given no point of contact with our fellow men 
with whom we must live in this much contracted world. Unlike the books 
of a former generation, we are told nothing about the right approach to the 
various religions. The secularists look for common ground in a syncretism 
of the strong points of the East and West; Romanists find common ground 
in a formal connection with the Church of Rome. Surely orthodox Chris- 
tianity has some platform to point to from which mankind may start 
together. And to be sure it has, though it is not to be found in the book 
under review. More than sixty years ago Dr. S. H. Kellogg (The Stone 
Lectures at Princeton in 1892 on the subject The Genesis and Growth of 
Religion) said these words: “‘We find, then, the origin of religion in these 
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two factors: the one, subjective, the other objective; the former, the con- 
stitution of man’s nature... the latter, in the actual revelation of such a 
a Power (God) in the phenomena of conscience, and in the physical universe 
without us” (p. 181). Or, to put it in other words, what we all have in 
common is that we all, and everything around us, are the creation of God. 
Everything follows from that fact. That is our common starting-point. 
It is because man was created in the image of God that, even now, he is 
incurably religious. 


EcGBerT W. ANDREWS 


Taipei, Taiwan 


ed. Henry A. Bruinsma: Accompanists of the Gospel. Grand Rapids: 
Calvin College and Seminary. 1954. iii, 71. $2.00. 


This little volume is a fine beginning in what President William Spoelhof 
of Calvin College terms an “effort... to isolate and pin-point problems 
in Church Music and, through careful study, to advance a distinctively 
Reformed approach to these problems” (p. iii). It is a collection of papers 
presented at the first annual Calvin College Conference on Church Music, 
held in August, 1953. Dr. Spoelhof, in his ‘‘Foreword’”’ indicates that 
the papers are not meant to be more than a beginning in an important 
field, and the College and Seminary do not present them to the general 
public as ‘definitive pronouncements on moot questions” (idem). 

The subjects were well chosen for the Conference, as a glance at the 
titles of a few of the papers will indicate. ‘‘Music in Public Worship’’ 
was discussed by the Rev. H. J. Kuiper; ‘Congregational Singing: the 
Glory of the Reformation”, by Professor Seymour Swets; ‘Techniques 
in Radio Performance’’, by Professor James J. De Jonge, and Mr. Adrian 
Hartog’s paper is entitled, ‘‘Historical Survey of Hymnody”’. The place 
of choirs in churches, and the type of music to be played as organ volun- 
taries is also discussed. The title of the volume is taken from an excellent 
chapel meditation given by the Rev. Arnold Brink. The authors of the 
papers which make up this symposium show a fine awareness of the im- 
portant place of music in the public worship of God, and they make an 
earnest and informed endeavor to apply scriptural principles in determining 
the proper use of music in worship. The volume is highly commended, 
and Calvin College is to be congratulated upon having so many competent 
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faculty members and friends to man a very useful conference on church 
music under the effective administration of Dr. Bruinsma. 

Perhaps one word of adverse criticism would not be out of order. The 
papers presented at the conference generally show a striking unawareness 
of the implications of the regulative principle of worship, an unawareness 
which mars most discussions of the subject of church music which are 
held in groups of other Reformed backgrounds than the Scottish. A good 
starting place for the discussion of the problems of church music would 
be the accurate statement of the Westminster Confession of Faith that 
“the acceptable way of worshipping the true God is instituted by himself, 
and so limited by his own revealed will, that he may not be worshipped 
according to the imaginations and devices of men,... or any other way 
not prescribed in the holy Scripture’ (XXI,1). Unfortunately, most of 
those who have taken this important biblical principle seriously have 
interpreted it in a way that greatly impoverishes the church by excluding 
most music that is taken for granted in other Reformed communions. 
We believe that a conference on church music can proceed with an aware- 
ness of this biblical principle, and can arrive at sound solutions of the 
problems in the light of it. 

ROBERT S. MARSDEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. Edward Rochie Hardy in collaboration with Cyril C. Richardson: 
Christology of the Later Fathers (Library of Christian Classics, vol. III). 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1954. 400. $5.00. 


The very excellent volumes of the Library of Christian Classics con- 
tinue to appear. There could hardly be a better way to stimulate the 
proper approach to the study of church history than by publishing such 
attractively presented and intelligently edited texts as these. 

Number three in the order of numeration (five in the order of appearance) 
has been undertaken by Professor E. R. Hardy of the Berkeley Divinity 
School (Protestant Episcopal) in New Haven. A most accomplished 
scholar in the field of the ancient church, Hardy here presents texts and 
documents bearing upon the development of the doctrine of the second 
serson of the trinity. The work of each author is preceded by an intro- 
duction and by a section on the texts and translations. There is also a 
separate bibliography with reference to each major author. 
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The volume opens with a general introduction and a general bibliog- 
raphy. This provides a clear, cogent and simple discussion of the theo- 
logical development in the fourth century. There is a healthy recognition 
of the relationship between religion and politics, with a felicitous reference 
to the crown rights of the Lord Jesus (pp. 21 f.). The notion of Harnack 
and others that the Cappadocian fathers moved in a tritheistic universe 
of discourse is briefly, but ably, rejected (p. 28). The paragraph dealing 
with Severus of Antioch and Julian of Halicarnassus might, perhaps, 
have been a trifle less involved in structure (pp. 33 f.), but, as a whole, 
this general introduction is as successful as possible in simplifying the 
doctrinal situation and development withot misrepresenting the facts. 
It is difficult to resist two brief quotations: ‘‘the profession of a simple 
answer to all questions is indeed one of the best indications of a heresy”’ 
and “The old truths must always be newly stated —even merely to 
repeat the old formulas involves some change in their meaning” (p. 38). 
These demonstrate most effectively (not that it is needed) the intelligent 
common sense of the editor. 

The section of the volume dealing with Athanasius contains Robertson’s 
translation of On the Incarnation of the Word. Robertson published his 
first edition of the Greek text of this work in 1882. His English translation 
first appeared in 1885 and, with slight modifications, in the fourth volume 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series in 1892. Hardy 
uses the 1892 text, omitting Robertson’s footnotes but supplying some 
of his own. It is a pleasure to note that one of the latter (p. 102, note 74), 
written by a Protestant Episcopalian, allows for the substitution of 
“assemblies” for ‘churches’ in translating éxxAnoias, a change which 
would certainly be welcomed by any (Plymouth) Brethren who might 
be straying about. Perhaps it would have been wise to note somewhere 
in the introduction that there is a very brief second work using the same 
general title which was attributed to Athanasius in the ancient period 
but which has long been rejected as not genuinely Athanasian. This 
has caused confusion before and might do so again. It is also true that 
there is no reference in the introduction to the recently discovered papyri 
which appear to indicate that the temper of Athanasius was not perhaps 
as well controlled as his admirers have often assumed. The volume con- 
taining their text is, however, mentioned in the bibliography. Probably 
Hardy considered the point of insufficient importance to be worthy of 
remark in this context. 

The style of Robertson’s translation is inclined a bit to complexity in 
the early chapters, but I hear someone saying, ‘‘How much do you want 
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for your money in a translation of a fourth century Greek Father?” 
I think, however, that we do better with the work of Hardy himself, 
and of Richardson, later in this volume. 

It is a little late in the day to be paying compliments to Athanasius. 
However, if my reader finds the Fathers boring, let him at least take a 
look at chapter 44 of this treatise and see whether he does not consider 
it an interesting stage in the development of Christian doctrine. 

The section on Gregory of Nazianzus contains The Theological Orations 
and three Letters on the Apollinarian Controversy, both in a slightly im- 
proved version of the translation found in the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Second Series, volume VII. I fear that the opening paragraph 
of the introduction to this section will unintentionally mislead a few lay 
readers for a time. Under the heading “Introduction to Gregory of Nazian- 
zus’’ we start reading about “Gregory” only to discover in due course 
that this is Gregory Thaumaturgus who is posing for the moment as a 
sort of forerunner for Gregory Nazianzus. 

The translation here is lively and attractive. Again Hardy has substi- 
tuted his own footnotes for those of the earlier edition. Dots of omission 
have, however, been left in the text where they do not signify actual 
omissions but rather, in the old-fashioned manner, a break in the sentence 
structure. The substitution of a dash in each case would have been a 
welcome alteration. 

The section on Gregory of Nyssa is edited in superb fashion by Professor 
Cyril C. Richardson of Union Theological Seminary (New York). His 
introduction is a masterpiece. There are helpful remarks on the meaning 
of the term hypostasis in relation to ousia and substantia (pp. 242.) , 
followed by a clear rejection of the criticism of the Cappadocian theology 
by the Harnack-Loofs school. The bibliography could now be extended 
by the inclusion of Werner Jaeger: Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient 
Christian Literature: Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius (Leiden, 1954). 

The translation — of That We Should Not Think of Saying There Are 
Three Gods and of An Address on Religious Instruction (The Catechetical 
Oration) — is a new one by Richardson himself. He has tried ‘‘to present 
the exact sense in fluent English, by abbreviating the original sentence 
structure and by occasionally omitting the synonyms” (p. 246). This 
is an excellent program for a patristic translation for present-day use. 
The result is most readable yet retains, so far as a translation can, the 
shadings of the original. 

The treatment of the word povoyerns in this volume is of interest. 
In Gregory of Nazianzus the translation “only-begotten” (e. g., p. 190) 
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is retained. In the ‘‘Documents” section of the volume, however, the 
translation varies between ‘unique’, ‘“‘uniquely’’ and ‘‘only-begotten”’. 
This is in happy accord with the actually variant meaning of the term in 
the hellenistic period. 

The last section of the book, that dealing with ‘‘Documents’’, is espe- 
cially valuable. With the exception of the English text of the Tome of 
Leo, the translations are fresh ones by Professor Hardy and in at least 
two cases appear to be the first in English. Several of them are made 
from the new Opitz text in the edition of Athanasius which was inaugu- 
rated before the Second World War. The introduction to the Letter of 
Eusebius of Caesarea Describing the Council of Nicaea is particularly 
useful in pointing our the present state of knowledge concerning the 
discussions leading up to the adoption of the creed at the Council of 
Nicaea. The reviewer likes Hardy’s care and accuracy in the use of 
word and phrase. ‘Permanence’, for example, in note 7, page 373 is 
perhaps not customary, but it is thought-provoking and felicitous. 

There are a few minor misprints, the correction of which is usually 
obvious. The indexes are comprehensive but the consultation of the 
term ‘‘Monogenés” was not too reassuring. The reviewer would have 
dropped the references to pages 191 and 336 and added references to 
pages 172, 199, 201, 338, 366, 368, 381. 

A volume is here presented which will be a joy to all lovers of the history 
of Christian doctrine and the church. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Ilion T. Jones: A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1954. 319. $4.50. 


In times past most controversy in protestant churches centered around 
doctrine. Those days seem to have passed away, and we are witnessing 
at present an interesting and increasingly intense struggle in the area of 
Christian worship. Not only have the externals in protestant worship 
been largely modified in recent decades, but many of the underlying 
presuppositions have been shifted. The author is convinced that prot- 
estants have incorporated many significant changes without realizing 
what they were doing. Thus he would call a halt to urge protestants 
everywhere in this land to engage in a bit of serious self-examination on 
the score of worship and worship-forms. He asks us to consider with him 
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“the nature of evangelical worship in the light of its history, to lay down 
a broad basis for formulating a doctrine of worship in harmony with 
that nature, and to implement the doctrine in respect to the various 
elements that go to make up a suitable cultus” (p. 7). 

This, as the reader will recognize at once, is an ambitious program, 
and in general the author, who is professor of practical theology at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, succeeds admirably. 

Much material is considered in the first section of the book which is 
largely historical. Jones is convinced that the evangelical spiritual tra- 
dition of Christian worship is basically “prophetic” in contrast with the 
“‘priestly’”’ or formal and ceremonial which has always threatened the 
vitality of the church. The roots of evangelical worship he finds first of 
all in the Old Testament, where the prophetic and priestly strands are 
found at an early date. They are so inextricably interwoven -that it is 
an impossible task to separate them accurately. However, he finds the 
purest forms of worship among the prophets. The movement which they 
represented he feels was the most significant in man’s religious history, 
even though its immediate results were few. Post-exilic Judaism also 
contributed to the development of the ‘“‘prophetic’’ tradition which 
moulded Christian worship. In spite of the emphasis which it placed on 
temple worship, the synagogues arose during this period to claim a large 
place in the religious life of Israel and replace sacrifices with prayer. At 
that time, too, a significant place was accorded to the “layman”? who 
was given an opportunity to take an active part by arising to read and 
comment on the Scriptures. 

Jesus regarded it as his function, according to the author, to bring the 
word of the prophets to completion. Of course, one immediately wonders 
by what show of right he minimizes what our Saviour so plainly affirmed 
about the law of Moses which included ceremonial regulations. Jesus 
is to be thought of as a “layman” who believed himself called of God. 
We are further told that he never actually made a choice between temple 
and synagogue worship as the more proper form, although his sympathies 
undoubtedly lay with the latter. Yet he left it up to his disciples and 
the emerging Christian community to shape its worship according to 
its own insights and needs. 

The author is convinced that the early church made a good beginning 
by stressing the prophetic ministry, but soon lost its course when it em- 
phasized the place of the priestly. Thus the history of the church cannot 
be understood properly apart from the obscuring of its own prophetic 
voice and the consequent entrenchment of priestly power which brought 


corruption. As priests and people were steeped in unspirituality and 
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ignorance, the need for thorough reformation became increasingly apparent. 
The author does good service by pointing up the undeniable fact that 
the Reformation cannot be understood and evaluated apart from the 
craving for a more evangelical type of Christian worship than that afforded 
by the medieval church and her ceremonial trappings. This aspect seems 
to have been long ignored by many, with the result that the Reformation 
is assessed too much as an intellectual and doctrinal revolt instead of 
as a total spiritual reaction against the paganization of the church which 
manifested itself to a large degree in the forms of worship. The reformers, 
we are told, found themselves in a major revolution without intending 
to create this. They only sought to purify the church of some of its gross 
abuses. Yet circumstances compelled them to proceed with a complete 
reformation. Jones finds Luther too conservative and reluctant in his 
reformatory activities although he agrees that several of his innovations 
have done great service in the direction of reintroducing evangelical 
worship. The Strassburg reformers also did much for the development 
of a spiritual type of worship, and their influence on Calvin and others 
has been too long neglected. The sympathies of the author lies very 
clearly and consistently with Zwingli. He demonstrates the unfairness 
of interpreting Zwingli’s position on the Lord’s Supper as a mere memorial. 
His view of Calvin on this subject, where he insists that he differs hardly 
at all from the teachings of Luther, cannot be called accurate. He goes 
so far to discredit the positions of both Luther and Calvin that he affirms, 
“In the last analysis it takes a good deal of fine theological and semantic 
forensic to distinguish between their views and the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation” (p. 144). Nor does he evaluate properly Calvin's position 
on instrumental music and the valuable work which this reformer did 
to make congregational singing a significant part of the service. It is 
regrettable that Jones feels compelled to make indefensible judgments 
such as these in an effort to eulogize the position of Zwingli. 

In the concluding section of the historical review he directs our atten- 
tion to the American churches where the Puritan tradition has bulked 
large. The changes have come largely after 1850, when the influence of 
the past was quite thoroughly dissipated. Today in protestant churches 
we find altars and divided chancels, a growing use of the arts, symbolism 
and vestments, significant changes in the place given to the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, a lengthened liturgy and a changing ministry in 
which the preacher is fast being replaced by the priest. This points up 
the problem with which the book grapples: Is the protestant movement 
going into reverse by returning to medievalism? Are we ready to exchange 
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an evangelical for a formal, liturgical worship which our fathers repu- 
diated? Can we really have an orderly and fixed worship without 
quenching the Holy Spirit? 

In the light of this historical survey the author tries to construct what 
he conceives to be a truly evangelical type of Christian worship. In this 
connection such salient subjects are discussed as the nature of an evan- 
gelical cultus, the proper interpretation and observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, the use of symbolism in the churches, the several materials which 
may properly be used in spiritual worship and the order of the service. 
It is surprising how thoroughly Dr. Jones is able to deal with his material 
in a book of ordinary size. 

Some excellent passages ought not to be passed by without careful atten- 
tion. His trenchant criticism of those who divorce worship from ethics is 
much to the point and undoubtedly demonstrates an inherent weakness in 
all ritualistic worship. There is also an excellent and suggestive passage on 
the priesthood of all believers and the consequent responsibility of church 
members for taking an active part in the service. Jones does not plead 
for a deliberate return to the forms of worship found in the New Testament 
churches, important as the data which we may gather on this matter 
may be. This he claims is impossible, since we will never know exactly 
what did take place. Forms of worship have always been in a state of 
fluidity, and precisely this fact ought to serve as a strong warning against 
a stereotyped kind of service. Only when the forms change from time 
to time will worship meet the actual needs of the worshippers and prevent 
the stranglehold of formalism. 

Much attention is given to the place of the Lord’s Supper. This is 
occasioned by the fact that many protestants are arguing vehemently 
today that the sacrament, instead of preaching, is the normative and 
focal point of the service. Without it preaching has little significance, 
since that is to be regarded as preparatory to the sacrament. Jones feels 
that in the discussion baptism may be dismissed lightly, since it occurs 
but once in the lifetime of each believer and really involves no important 
principles for Christian worship. With this of course we are compelled 
to disagree. Possibly one reason why there is so little evidence of clear 

insight into the nature and place of the worshipping congregation in this 
volume may be attributed to the author’s lack of understanding of the 
vital significance of the first sacrament. 

The author closes with a challenge to the reader. In fact, the avowed 
purpose of the book is to present this. He is convinced that the system 
of worship adopted and followed by the churches is a major factor 
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in shaping its convictions and conduct. If people are to be evangelical 
Christians, they must breathe an atmosphere which is saturated with 
evangelical convictions repeatedly nourished by an evangelical type of 
service. This will be simple, straightforward, and appealing to the mind 
and will rather than to the emotions. Sharply he exposes the superfi- 
ciality of those who would introduce ritualistic elements on the grounds 
that these help to create a worshipful atmosphere and hence satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of the worshippers. His contention that these externals 
speak convincingly to the Roman Catholics only because of the whole 
theological structure of Romanism which is presupposed by their use is 
entirely correct. Hence we should beware of dressing up our church 
buildings and adopting a ritualistic form of service, unless we are ready 
to agree to some of the fundamentals of Roman Catholic theology. Much 
of the present-day liturgical revival Jones is ready to characterize as a 
return to “priestly paganism’’. In his opinion the dangers inherent in 
this reversal are serious because ‘‘when Protestantism goes into eclipse, 
the Western democratic culture closely associated with it and for which 
it is partly, if not largely, responsible will also go into eclipse; and the 
political and social gains of many centuries will be lost for generations 
to come”’ (p. 301). 

The great value of this book lies in the challenging way in which the 
author points up the present-day revolution in American church worship. 
Too many seem blissfully unaware of what is going on, and still more 
are unwilling to recognize the implications. Jones argues cogently at 
many points that these changes strike at the very heart of protestantism. 
They are not merely externals, designed to make our services a little 
more beautiful and compelling. Rather, with their adoption the increasing 
shift from a prophetic to a priestly religion becomes apparent. 

Moreover, it should be recorded that these innovations are largely 
the work of the clergy. In all but a few instances they have not been 
inspired by the will of the majority of the members in protestant churches. 
Yet the ministers are convinced of the rightness and success of their 
attempts, since they have encountered comparatively little opposition. 
To the author this gives added evidence to his contention that we have 
drifted far from our protestant moorings. To save the churches from 
becoming formal and ritualistic the members must see their duty and 
consciously choose and work for a free, spontaneous kind of prophetic 
worship which has made protestantism dynamic and influential in the 
past. 


It is regrettable indeed that the author, who says so many stimulating 
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and challenging things on this important subject, fails at the most crucial 
point. He speaks at great length about the differences between prophetic 
and priestly religion yet gives no clear-cut definition of the prophetic 
type of Christianity in terms of the content of the message. This is, 
after all, the heart of the matter. Unless we believe that the gospel of 
Christ has been authoritatively revealed and must be accurately trans- 
mitted, we will find ourselves with a church which indeed may do a great 
deal of talking but which is not truly prophetic. 

Undoubtedly the weakness of the book lies in its admitted presup- 
positions. The author seeks to defend and justify evangelical worship 
as the only truly spiritual, and therefore valid, form of Christian worship. 
Yet he can advance no other arguments than those which are borrowed 
from the relative historical situation. Nowhere does he try to establish 
any normative significance for the biblical teaching of worship. His view 
of the Scriptures also largely invalidates any claim to accuracy of inter- 
pretation of this material. Thus we find here a professor arguing for 
evangelical worship without telling us what the evangel is. 

On such a basis he must also fail to explain the true strength of the 
Reformation. Indeed, he tells us that it recovered the prophetic task 
of the church in the world, but he does not seem to realize that for the 
reformers this meant nothing less than the authoritative proclamation 
of the Word of God, called the Scriptures. Jones seems to be enamored 
of the prevalent liberal notion that the preacher must be left free to find 
his own preaching material. To be relevant to the present situation 
such material will undoubtedly be historically conditioned by the Bible 
but is never normatively controlled by it. 

Because such presuppositions completely control his thinking, Jones 
has produced a book which, although valuable in several respects, has 
only relative significance for those who take the Bible seriously as the 
sole rule for faith and practice, worship included. Indeed, he points up 
the grave dangers in the present situation in a challenging way. To a 
large degree he is able to analyze some of the fundamental issues which 
must be and are being decided today. Yet he fails to present the adequate 
solution and the irrefutable answer. The author can and does tell prot- 
estants that with respect to the principles and practices of Christian 
worship they are losing themselves in the woods. That makes it all the 
more regrettable that he has failed to show us the way out. 


PETER Y. DE JONG 


Pella, lowa 
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Lesslie Newbigin: The Household of God. New York: Friendship Press. 
1954. xiii, 177. $2.75. 


Lesslie Newbigin, Bishop of the Church of South India, and passionate 
devotee of ecumenicity, has given the church and the world a new volume 
to consider. In The Household of God the Bishop sets forth with fervor 
and no little scholarship his views on the nature of the church. It is 
this problem which must be amicably settled and agreed upon by Churches 
which hope to make any progress toward real organic union. He desires 
to discuss the church as a visible community of humans which has dis- 
cernible boundaries, maintaining a strong disfavor toward the consideration 
of the church under the rubric of visible and invisible. 

In seeking for his answer to this problem he formulates the question 
more precisely as follows: ‘‘We are all agreed that the Church is constituted 
by God's atoning acts in Christ Jesus — His incarnation, life, death, 
resurrection, ascension, His session at God’s right hand and the gift of 
the Spirit. But how are we of the subsequent generations made participants 
in that atonement? What is the manner of our ingrafting into Christ? That 
is the real question with which we have to deal’’ (p. 24). According to 
Newbigin various communions have answered this question in three 
ways. ‘The first answer is, briefly that we are incorporated in Christ 
by hearing and believing the Gospel. The second is that we are incorpo- 
rated by sacramental participation in the life of the historically continuous 
church. The third is that we are incorporated by receiving and abiding 
in the Holy Spirit” (idem). 

It is the Bishop’s contention that when the church insists on only one 
of these three as being the criterion of the essence of the church, the 
church has become unbalanced. 

Bishop Newbigin shows next how each of these answers is based on 
Scripture. In the instance of the first and third answers he is able to 
make a very strong case from Scripture. But for the second answer, which 
states that we are ‘‘made incorporate in Christ primarily and essentially 
by sacramental incorporation into the life of His Church”, he must resort 
to the rather lame statement that ‘‘one of the difficulties of trying to set 
forth the Biblical basis for this view is the fact that, in the Bible, it is 
simply assumed rather than deliberately argued’’ (p. 62). This is by 
far the weakest chapter in the volume and the one in which most of the 
questionable statements occur. For example, ‘‘God’s way of salvation 
is not by enabling a number of individuals to grasp the truth — either 
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by mystical union, or by intellectual enquiry, or by being given one 
universal and inerrant revelation in code or book; it is by calling a people 
to Himself, that they may be with Him and that He may send them forth” 
(p. 64). But it is precisely by mystical union and through intellectual 
inquiry into one universal and inerrant revelation that God calls a people 
to Himself. To divorce God’s call from any or all of these is to miss the 
whole point of the doctrine of vocation. 

Again on page 69 we read, “It is simply taken for granted that baptism 
is that by which we were made members of the body of Christ and par- 
ticipants in the Spirit. St. Paul in the midst of his tremendous arguments 
in Galatians and Romans, when he is battling for the truth that faith 
alone justifies, can without the slightest awkwardness refer to baptism 
as that by which we were incorporated in Christ.” Cf. Galatians 3:26—28 
and Romans 6:1, 2. This is, of course, the standard sacramentarian 
interpretation of these passages. But it must be recognized that Paul in 
these passages is not speaking merely of the outward and formal rite 
but rather of that inward spiritual state which makes of that rite the 
reality which it ought to be. 

On the foundation of these sacramentarian considerations, Bishop 
Newbigin next discusses briefly the ‘“‘body’’ which is thus made up of 
the baptized. Membership in this body is membership in one undivided 
visible fellowship. ‘‘We must rather recognize here a testimony to the 
fact that Christianity is, in its very heart and essence, not a disembodied 
spirituality, but life in a visible fellowship...” (p. 77). It is necessary 
also that this fellowship have a continuing structure. This structure is 
sometimes interrupted by the corruption and distortion of the message. 
This “interruption” results in a new structure which lacks ‘‘the richness 
and completeness” of the original. The Bishop does not seem to recognize 
the principle that the reforming group may, as a matter of fact, be the 
continuing structure. 

The book closes with two excellent chapters on the relation of the 
church to her eschatological hope and her missionary task. The Bishop 
contends that where this hope and this task are ignored or denied the 
church has lost its title to its name. 

The Bishop's use of the orthodox vocabulary with respect to the “atoning 
acts of God” seems to be legitimate in that there is a clear-cut recognition 
of the fact that these saving events have a real significance in true history. 
“We shall look first at those once-for-all events on which our redemption 
rests...” (p. 125). “The supreme sign on which all else depends is the 
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resurrection of Jesus from the tomb on the first Easter morning. This 
is the divine event without which the church could not have been born. 
Had the tomb not been empty on that morning there would have been 
no Church.” (p. 127). “The full revelation of God’s kingdom must mean 
the obliteration of all that is opposed to it, and God in His mercy with- 
holds that final revelation so that man may repent and believe. Until 
that day of Christ’s coming in glory, His reign is to be known not by sight 
but by faith, not in full enjoyment but in foretaste, not in complete 
manifestation but in signs which point beyond themselves to a reality 
greater than themselves...’’ (p. 126. Italics mine). 

This stress on the importance and real significance of the historical 
in God’s redemption of man in particular, and of the whole creation in 
general, is quite necessary to understand clearly in order to grasp the 
full significance of the Bishop’s book. It establishes for one thing that 
he is not writing from a Barthian presupposition. He is not guilty of 
using orthodox terminology with a new content. 

On the other hand, the Bishop is not a liberal. His emphasis on the 
historic doctrines of the church, the reality of sin and the necessity of 
redemption not only for sinful man but for the whole cosmic order which 
suffers under the curse, demonstrates him to be a real conservative, at 
least in his personal theology. He is even Calvinistic in some of his asser- 
tions. Speaking of Calvin's doctrine of regeneration and of faith being 
one of the fruits of the Spirit he says, ‘‘This, surely, is the right and Scrip- 
tural order... We are bound to go on to confess that this gift of the 
Holy Spirit is of God’s pure grace, given to those whom he chooses ac- 
cording to the secret counsel of His will’’ (p. 112). Nor is this sovereign 
election the universalistic election which according to Barth makes all 
men elect in Christ. For in speaking of salvation as being universal and 
cosmic he says, ‘‘In using the word ‘universal’ I do not intend to exclude 
the possibility that men may finally be —as the apostle puts it — cast- 
aways. To exclude this possibility would obviously be to depart from the 
gravely realistic teaching of the New Testament, with its insistent re- 
minders that there is a broad and easy way leading to destruction and 
that many go therein” (p. 159). 

It is this strong defense of evangelical orthodoxy combined with the 
fervent plea for ecumenicity that makes this book somewhat of an enigma 
to the Reformed reader. Not that orthodoxy and ecumenicity are in- 
compatible terms, but simply that it is most unusual and, in the re- 
viewer’s mind, completely unjustified for the orthodox to engage in ecu- 
menical discussions with the liberal and the neo-orthodox. This is precisely 
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what the good Bishop does in his work in the World Council of Churches 
and it is the object also of this book. It is difficult to comprehend how 
it is possible for Bishop Newbigia to be closely associated with the over- 
whelming majority of liberal and neo-orthodox Churches represented in 
the World Council without being conscious of the fact that there are 
two antithetically different religions in it. The Christianity of orthodoxy 
and the anti-Christianity of liberalism and neo-orthodoxy simply have 
nothing in common; there is no possible ground for ecumenicity. It is 
virtually impossible to understand why the Bishop has shunned this 
most important consideration. If he were better known to us we would 
dare to classify him as utterly naive. As it is, we must content ourselves 
with being completely mystified. 

This book, however, does point up the great need in our day for an 
ecumenical council that will be satisfied to do the work of a council and 
not engage in the work of the church nor act as a watchdog of the state. 
There is great need for a council where the doctrines and practices which 
separate true Christians of all varieties may be freely and openly pro- 
claimed and defended in the spirit of desiring to come to a knowledge 
of the truth. 

The book is most interestingly written, the author being capable of 
expressing himself with great clarity and no little forcefulness. At times 
the language rises to heights of poetic splendor seldom seen in this ‘“‘precise”’ 
age. Witness this soul-stirring sentence: “But within a world wherein 
love has become self-love, God’s glory can be revealed only in a Cross 
where the life-giving stream of divine love is poured out in utter self-giving 
in the wasteland of man’s futile self-seeking” (p. 147). Or this one in 
speaking of the church, ‘‘The danger about these discussions is that they 
may concentrate upon the matters upon which the Churches differ, on 
which they presumably cannot all be right, and may altogether overlook 
matters upon which the Churches agree but are quite certainly all wrong”’ 
(p. 163). 

Three misprints were noted: on page 25, “‘peaching”’ is used for “‘preach- 
ing’; on page 32, ‘‘meditated’”’ is used for ‘‘mediated”; on page 135 
“without” for ‘‘with our’. 

Perhaps this book will never be ranked as great; but it is challenging, 
stimulating and most interestingly written, a book eminently worth 


reading. 
EarL E. ZETTERHOLM 


Seattle, Washington 
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G. C. Berkouwer: Modern Uncertainty and Christian Faith (The Calvin 
Foundation Lectures for 1952). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company. 1953. 86. $1.50. 


In the spring of 1952 Dr. G. C. Berkouwer, professor of systematic 
theology at the Free University of Amsterdam, lectured in the United 
States under the auspices of the Calvin Foundation. The six lectures 
then delivered are now given the permanency of the printed page. Dr. 
William Spoelhof, president of the Foundation, has written the foreword. 

Professor Berkouwer proves himself a helpful guide as he gives a popular 
bird’s-eye view of the present-day religious situation in which the Reformed 
believer must perform his task. This religious situation can best be 
described by the word “uncertainty.” Various aspects of this uncertainty 
are brought out as he discusses Barthianism, Neo-Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism in the first three lectures. The next two lectures 
deal with the irrationalistic philosophy underlying this uncertainty and 
the relativism which it has brought forth in ethics. The final lecture 
emphasizes the kingship of Christ as the certainty which the Christian 
must proclaim to his uncertain age. Berkouwer maintains that this 
modern uncertainty is not simply theological and theoretical. Rather 
it is religious and practical, reaches into the home and the church, and 
affects every one of us. 

In his first lecture Berkouwer shows how the religious uncertainty 
of our day has undermined faith in the authority of the Bible. The Re- 
formed position that Scripture and the Word of God are identical is 
rejected. The infallible, inspired Word is not accepted, and at most the 
Bible is considered a human witness to revelation. 

Karl Barth rejects the Reformed position on the authority of Scripture, 
and Berkouwer deals at length with the Barthian position. The subtilty 
of the Barthian attack upon Scripture lies in the religious arguments 
which it employs. Berkouwer warns against it, and argues that we may 
not even dispose of the infallible Bible by an appeal to the religious argu- 
ment of God’s freedom. 

Not only does Barth speak of the “indirect identity”’ of Scripture and 
the Word of God, but he also uses the Kierkegaardian term, “‘incognito’’. 
Berkouwer is convinced that theology has taken the wrong track in adopt- 
ing this idea (cf. p. 18). He maintains that it involves an illegitimate 
transfer from the blindness of the natural man to the hiddenness of reve- 
lation itself. We are ‘‘mere subjectivists’, says Berkouwer, if we ‘‘judge 
the Bible according to the darkness of our hearts’’, and such subjectivism 
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“is an escape from the responsibility of the nearness of the Word” (p. 21). 

This first, and fundamental, lecture indicates the seriousness of the 
uncertainty regarding scriptural authority. It is not the rejection of one 
isolated doctrine, but the undermining of the foundation and substructure 
of the whole of Christianity. ‘‘When we lose the Word, we lose sight of 
the image of Christ Himself’’ (p. 23). The spiritual law of history indicates 
that apostasy is pending when the full authority of the Word is denied. 
At a later point, Berkouwer refers briefly to the so-called ‘“‘Christocentric”’ 
thought of Barth which has even been welcomed by some orthodox theolo- 
gians. Berkouwer, however, detects certain “irrationalistic tendencies” 
in it, and warns that sharp and critical reflection is needed. “If holy 
Scripture becomes a problem in the Church of Christ, then Christ inevi- 
tably becomes a problem too”’ (p. 84). 

In his second lecture Berkouwer undertakes an evaluation of the whole 
Neo-Protestant movement. Even the meaning of the term “‘protestan- 
tism’’ lies in the snares of modern uncertainty. Roman Catholics, who 
generally consider the Reformation to have been nothing but a revolt 
against authority, look upon the Neo-Protestants as the consistent re- 
volters. They have carried out the revolt against the infallible Bible as 
well as against the infallible church. And the Neo-Protestants themselves 
only add to the confusion by claiming to carry out the program of the 
sixteenth century reformers with greater consistency. 

This puts the lecturer before the problem of interpretation. His warning 
here is worthy of careful attention. Today we do not hear the clear and 
blunt rejection of doctrine, but modern uncertainty is present even in 
the use of “orthodox” words within the church. This problem of inter- 
pretation Berkouwer considers to be ‘‘one of the most dangerous problems 
of our day”’ (p. 83). 

Is Neo-Protestantism on the way back to orthodoxy as many allege? 
Is it really engaged with the Reformer’s program? Not so, if one judges 
the meaning of their words, says Berkouwer. He comes to the conclusion 
that it is basically a new modernism for “the main point of this new 
Protestantism is exactly the same as the old liberal position of the nine- 
teenth century” (p. 33). The sameness lies in the ‘“‘domination of the 
Christian faith by the universal method of a neutral science” (p. 34). 
It is the ‘‘attempt to combine the Gospel with the autonomy of reason” 
(p. 36). 

“Reformation or Revolution” is the subject of the third lecture. Rome 
has helped to produce uncertainty as to the real meaning of Protestantism 
by charging that the Reformation was actually a revolution against 
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authority. Rome even accuses the Reformation of laying the basis for 
the secularization of the modern world. A papal encylical once declared 
that the Reformers were “‘proud and revolting theologians, foes of the 
cross of Christ, confusing the church and the whole world’’. Their rebellion 
is said to be the main source of communism, socialism and nihilism. 
Berkouwer reacts violently: ‘‘I do not know of a more serious or vicious 
accusation than that there is a direct line from Luther to Nietzsche, a 
line from Calvin to the world of secularization’’ (p. 27). 

Berkouwer’s analysis of Romanism makes clear that its violent attack 
upon the Reformers is due to the fact that Rome has itself revolted against 
the full authority of the Word of God. The official declarations of Trent, 
as well as, for example, subsequent developments in Mariology, show how 
deeply rooted this revolt is. And the Reformers rejected this false authority 
of the Roman church in their day, not because they were revolutionists, 
but because they were subject to a “‘real, effective authority’ (p. 32), 
God's infallible Word, the Holy Scripture. Protestantism was not merely 
negative, and it should not be so today. Berkouwer warns against a mere 
anti-papalism. Our task in this uncertain age is to reemphasize the cer- 
tainty of God’s infallible, authoritative Word. To engage in this task 
involves carrying out the real program of the Reformers. 

Underlying much of modern uncertainty is the current irrationalistic 
philosophy. Berkouwer’s fourth lecture describes this situation. The 
catastrophic times in which we live, together with the secularization of 
the world, have resulted in a relativism which disregards all authority 
and lacks any final certainty. There is an uneasiness about the discoveries 
of science. The old confidence in man’s reason is gone. But Berkouwer 
sees just as much danger for Christianity in the new irrationalism as in 
the old rationalism. The old fetish of objectivity or neutrality is gone. 
There is today the frank recognition that everyone has his prejudice or 
presupposition. But “this is the most dangerous result of modern irra- 
tionalism’’, says Berkouwer. The Christian claims that only his position 
is true, and he calls for decision. But irrationalism allows the legitimacy 
of every prejudice, and no decision is possible. Thus irrationalism in 
its various forms has undermined the basis for certainty. In this situation, 
Berkouwer calls upon the Christian to set forth “the certainty of the 
Gospel in a fearful world” (p. 61). 

That this uncertainty is not simply theoretical is evident when Berkou- 
wer turns, in the fifth lecture, to its influence on ethics. The general 
decline in ethics which set in during the nineteenth century has been 
accelerated by the catastrophic events of recent years. Man’s existence 
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seems threatened, but, in his foolishness, he rejects God’s commandments. 
A refinement of evil has set in. As this relativism grows, it rejects every 
law and ends in nihilism. Over against this, Berkouwer, in heart-warming 
fashion, sets forth the beauty and majesty of God’s commandments. 
This is again underscored in the final lecture where Berkouwer emphasizes 
the need of stressing the kingship of Christ, not least over the church. 
Only when the Christian’s life conforms to this confession will he find 
unity in truth in the midst of the uncertain religious situation today. 

Berkouwer has thus furnished a readable and useful survey of the re- 
ligious situation we face. His subject was very broad and exhaustive 
treatment was of course impossible. Those whose appetite for more 
detail has been whetted can profitably read Berkouwer’s other books. 
It is encouraging to hear from one who has come into close contact with 
the movements of our day that thereby he has only been strengthened in 
his certainty of the Reformed faith. This has provided unity throughout 
the lectures: ‘“To my mind there was one subject which we were discussing, 
the subject of real Christianity which can prevail against the dangers 
of the times” (p. 86). 


FRED H. KLOOSTER 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Paul S. Minear: Christian Hope and the Second Coming. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. 1954. 220. $3.50. 


As in his volume, The Kingdom and the Power, which was reviewed in 
this Journal for May, 1951, Professor Minear of Andover Newton in the 
present brief treatise has dealt with his theme in an arresting and fascinat- 
ing fashion. These qualities are due in large measure to his literary style, 
marked as it is by imaginative and facile expression. But the topic itself is 
also likely to guarantee a hearing in these days of eschatological debate 
and ecumenical discussion. 

The general point of view is defined as that of Christian realism and 
makes the claim of being grounded in a scholarly application of the method 
of Biblical theology. As such it is distinguished from both Modernism and 
Fundamentalism. Modernists, he asserts, have ‘‘adopted extreme measures 
to dissociate themselves from any trace of millennialism’”’ (p. 86), and 
Modernism ‘‘has seriously devitalized Christian hope by grounding it 
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solely in Christ’s living presence’’ (p. 89). On the other hand, Modernism 
must be given the credit, he insists, of having ‘“‘opened the way to a genuine 
recovery of Biblical eschatology”’ by ‘“‘breaking the shackles of verbal 
inerrancy” and ‘‘stressing the fact of God’s love for all men and his concern 
for earthly history” (p. 87). 

Fundamentalism is also thought to have made a contribution by pre- 
serving 


an awareness of God’s transcendence over the world of time and space, 

a conviction that there will be a real vindication of God’s justice achieved 

by his power rather than by human strategy, a stubborn refusal to 

surrender the future to any other lord than Jesus Christ, and a readiness 

to live in this world as pilgrims and foreigners (p. 86). 

There is some force in his observation that ‘Fundamentalism frequently 
departs from the Bible by separating the hope from the total pattern of 
Biblical thought and from many of the basic accents of the gospel”’, which 
is explained, in part, as due to a failure to recognize that the New Testa- 
ment teaches that ‘‘the promise has been fulfilled, the Spirit has been shed 
abroad in men’s hearts, eternal life has begun” (pp. 88f.). The criticism 
is however set forth in terms that suggest that the author is not well- 
informed with regard to Fundamentalism when he says that ‘‘Funda- 
mentalists often speak as if their Lord were totally absent during the 
interim until the great Day comes” (p. 99). In keeping with the praise of 
Modernism noted above, the sharpest attack upon Fundamentalism takes 
the form of excoriating ‘its stubborn insistence on verbal inspiration and 
literal infallibility” (p. 88). One gathers that there is some confusion here 
between authority and truthfulness on the one hand, and one’s method of 
interpretation on the other, when he immediately adds: ‘The Biblical 
writers were not themselves Fundamentalists. To insist on a strictly 
literal exposition of their thought is to do violence to their minds as well as 
to their hearts.” 

The interpretation of particular points is often suggestive and stimulat- 
ing, as when he deals with “hope” in the New Testament and with such 
special topics as ‘‘the defeat of the dragon” and “the trumpet”. But it 
also tends at times to be far-fetched in its discovery of symbolic signif- 
icance, as when the crowing of the cock is understood as pointing to the 
truth that “the night is far spent; the day is at hand’’, and as depicting ‘‘a 
decisive step in man’s spiritual pilgrimage’ from darkness to light (ef. 
pp. 189 ff.). 

The gravest defect in the interpretation is that the second coming is not 
acknowledged as being, in the teaching of the New Testament, an actual 
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historical event. He claims that ‘during the New Testament period, there 
was really no conflict between Christians who accepted the idea of a return 
and those who did not”’ (p. 96). In this supposed atmosphere of ‘freedom 
of thought’’ (p. 97) it is argued that the “coming” of Christ was a very 
flexible term. It is true indeed that the New Testament does not use the 
“second”’ coming. But this is far from justifying the inference 
that a consummate event is not specifically in view. And Minear is hardly 
persuasive when he contends that 


expression 


such words as ‘‘coming’’, “presence”, “revelation”, and ‘‘appearing”’ 
are all images that convey protean meanings. They are so flexible and 
fluid that they defy precise location on any time scale or exact definition 
by any dictionary (p. 114). 


They are, he states more explicitly by way of summary, ‘‘images and pic- 
tures of dynamic personal relationships, not discrete, isolated happenings” 
(p. 203). And finding a cue in II Peter 3:4 he asserts: 


Scoffers assume that the last days lie far ahead, beyond some cosmic 
disaster; the faithful know that it is in the heart that the day dawns 
and that already the divine power is carrying forward the final revolution 
in human affairs” (p. 206). 


Thus by way of finding only imagery where the Bible speaks of the 
coming of Christ, the parousia on the clouds of heaven seems all but to 
disappear as an event to be confessed along with the other events of the 
historic creed. The accent falls upon the past and present, and the eschato- 
logical hope appears to be substantially ‘‘a forward orientation toward 
God”’ (p. 203), and little or nothing more. In spite of the insistence that 
one must recognize both the present and the future saving realities, 
Minear’s thought appears to be sharply bent toward the perspective of 
C. H. Dodd. 

But even such a realized eschatology as is encountered here hardly 
attaches to the event of Christ’s first coming the objective saving character 
that has been the glory of the gospel. He speaks indeed of not entering 
“the door of Christian hope by accepting an inherited doctrine of the 
Second Coming but by being transformed into heirs through the death and 
resurrection of Christ” (p. 207). But this seems to mean merely, as 
The Kingdom and the Power confirms in greater detail, that we are to live 
on a “‘level of existence” in which there is ‘‘a manifestation of his dying and 
rising in our mortal bodies” (p. 208). In short, therefore, the atonement 
is subjectivized in keeping with the main trends of modern theology. Thus 


the author’s view of the first coming as “‘event’’ and of the second coming 
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as not a happening is seen, in the final analysis, as not being at odds with 
itself. But the Christian hope, though it is said to find its basis in the cross 
and resurrection of Christ and the transition that has already taken place 
in the work of Christ, appears in this book to rest rather upon a new under- 
standing of his existence which man may arrive at than ultimately upon 
that which God has once for all wrought in Christ. The subjective aspects 
of salvation and life are indeed essential and require constant emphasis 
and realization, and we may be grateful for the attention which is drawn 
to them in Minear’s work. But the meaning of the gospel for us, and the 
application of salvation to us, if restricted essentially to what takes place 
in man, fail to offer us the immovable foundation on which alone 
Christian hope can rest securely. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John D. Davis: Dictionary of the Bible. Fourth Revised Edition. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House. 1954. viii, 853 and 11 maps. $5.95. 


Those who introduce the latest discoveries are addicted to observing 
that their new evidence “‘completely revolutionizes” the knowledge of 
the field or renders ‘‘thoroughly antiquated” the discussions of the matter 
in even the last month’s journals. This practice has the happy effect of 
giving the rest of the scholarly world a keen inferiority complex. It is 
calculated too to sell the author’s forthcoming book — for in this business 
one cannot afford to be caught antiquated. But, when the smoke clears, 
more often than not the new evidence takes its humble place alongside 
of the old evidence; and the old theories and constructions, somewhat 
battered and perhaps modified but still recognizable, march on. 

On the other hand, thirty years is a long time — especially the last 
thirty years — in the field of biblical research. And surely in the case of 
a Bible dictionary, if it is to fulfill at all adequately its mission to the 
church, it is imperative that it be constantly sensitive to the significant 
advances being made in biblical knowledge. Such an effort to keep up 
with the pace on the part of the early publishers of the Davis Bible Dictio- 
nary is reflected in their succession of four revisions within twenty-six 
years, viz., 1898, 1903, 1911 and 1924.. That the 1924 revision should 
now be reprinted, leaving thirty years of biblical research ignored is a 
pathetic retreat from the earlier standard. If it be true that this 1924 
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product is still in 1954 ‘“‘the best one-volume Bible dictionary from a 
conservative viewpoint’’ then let us whisper it sadly to one another 
within the camp, but for the sake of the conservative viewpoint let us 
remove the information from the cover jacket of the reprint where there 
is some danger of its coming to the attention of the scoffers. 

It is now ten years since the appearance of the Westminster Dictionary 
of the Bible, H. S. Gehman’s revision of Davis’ Fourth Edition. The 
preface of that work already claimed, ‘So many advances have been 
made in Biblical studies since the time of Mr. Davis that the book had 
become thoroughly antiquated in philology, archaeology, the history of 
the ancient Near East, Biblical geography, and Old and New Testament 
criticism’’. In its by-passing of this more recent Westminster Dictionary 
of the Bible in favor of the ‘‘antiquated” Fourth Edition, the present 
reprinting is, of course, an expression of the justified dissatisfaction of 
the orthodox with the theological weakness which mars Gehman’s revision 
(cf. the review in WTJ, VIII,1). As is well known, the Davis Fourth 
Edition was consistently and vigorously orthodox in the positions it 
adopted. And, in spite of the reviewer’s remarks above, much of the 
Fourth Edition’s great wealth of solid material produced by the best of 
biblical scholarship is of such a nature that its value has been quite un- 
affected by subsequent discoveries and advances. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that the only wholesome reaction to the Westminster Dictionary of 
the Bible would be to produce a dictionary which, while it preserved the 
excellencies of the Davis Fourth Edition, was at the same time at least 
the equal of Gehman’s work in making available the contributions of 
the most recent research. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. J. K. S. Reid: Calvin: Theological Treatises (Library of Christian 
Classics, vol. XXII). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1954. 355. 
$5.00. 


Here is a most welcome volume in the Library of Christian Classics 
series. It provides in attractive form some of the briefer writings of 
Calvin that the ordinary layman, or even student, whether he be a Calvinist 
or not, never sees. 
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Opening with the Genevan Confession of 1536, at the very beginning 
of Calvin’s work in Geneva, the editor does not hesitate to print the work 
because of uncertainty as to the extent of Calvin’s particular share in 
its composition. 

There follow, in the volume, the Lausanne Articles and two brief series 
of remarks by Calvin upon them; the Articles concerning government 
and worship of 1537; the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of 1541 with the con- 
ciliar revisions in the footnotes; the Order of Visitation of, and Ordinances 
for the Supervision of, Country Churches; the Genevan Catechism of 1545; 
a Short Treatise on the Holy Supper; the Confession of Faith concerning 
the Eucharist of 1537; the Summary of Doctrine Concerning the Ministry 
of the Word and the Sacraments; and, finally in Section I, the brief Articles 
concerning Predestination. 

Part II, called ‘‘Apologetic’’, contains the central section of The -Neces- 
sity of Reforming the Church. This is the only work not printed in its 
entirety. 

Part III, ‘‘Controversial’’, opens with the excellent Reply to Sadolet. 
Then follow the Clear Explanation ... concerning ... the Flesh and Blood 
of Christ in the Holy Supper against Heshusius; the Best Method of Ob- 
taining Concord, dealing also with the Supper; and, finally, the Brief 
Reply in Refutation of the Calumntes of a Certain Worthless Person, an 
answer to Castellio on the doctrine of predestination. All of the trans- 
lations are new, though Beveridge’s earlier work has funished the backbone 
of three of them. 

The General Introduction to the entire volume is short and pithy, and 
the individual introductions to the separate selections are too brief to 
provide the help which any one but a learned man needs, if he is to read 
the document with a real appreciation of its setting and meaning. One 
would never suspect from anything said in the introductions to the first 
six selections of the book that Calvin was an exile from Geneva for more 
than three years between the period represented by the first three selec- 
tions and those which immediately follow. At times the form of expression 
is so condensed and elliptical that the reader must exercise the greatest 
of care to extract the correct meaning (cf., e. g., p. 332). 

The order of the documents is not chronological, even within each 
part. Apparently the arrangement is roughly by character and subject. 

The selection is broad enough to give a good conception of some of 
the distinctive elements of Calvin’s theology. It would be wise, however, 
for a novice to begin with the Institutes (not yet available in this present 
series). He would hardly learn fully to appreciate Calvin’s ability and 
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genius from this selection alone. It is of interest to note that the doctrine 
of Christian liberty, so important in these days of purges, suppressions 
and security, is of sufficient importance to Calvin to preempt one (number 
17) of the twenty-one paragraphs of the very brief Genevan Confession. 
On the other hand, he wishes scriptural conduct to be enforced by dis- 
ciplinary spies (p. 52). But ‘secret vices are to be secretly admonished’’ 
(p. 70). The emphasis on Scripture as the rule of faith and practice is 
constant. The medieval schools, says Calvin, found Scripture seldom 
mentioned (p. 187). Calvin was anxious for the Psalms to be sung in the 
churches to move the people to ardor and warmth (pp. 53 f.). 

The importance of popular approval of the choice of a pastor is made 
clear in opposition to Rome in Part II, as is the necessity of teaching 
(p. 207). The low view of sin basic to the Romish sacrament of penance 
is stressed (pp. 213 f.). 

These remarks will indicate a few of the emphases apparent in these 
selections in addition to the broad ones expressed in the titles. 

There are several infelicities. On page 25, perhaps ‘‘versions’” would 
be clearer than ‘‘translations’’. Both texts can hardly be called ‘“‘trans- 
lations”. The reference should be C. R. IX, 693 (not X/I, 5). To translate 
the verb edere as ‘‘edit’’ (p. 90, 1. 29) seven lines after translating it as 
“‘publish”, although there is no distinction of sense implied in the text, 
is either paraphrastic or confusing. The date of the composition of The 
Necessity of Reforming the Church seems to have been 1543 and is rightly 
recorded as such on page 183, but in the table of contents it is given as 
1539. On page 256, ‘‘1589” is a misprint for “1539’’. It is rather discon- 
certing to have Schwenkfeld spelled in two different ways within three 
lines when there is no justification for it in the original (pp. 293 f.). 

The bibliography is brief but very useful. If Parker: Doctrine of the 
Knowledge of God is included, reference should also be made to Edward 
A. Dowey, Jr.: The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology (New York, 
1952), which is generally more helpful. The Brief Reply to Castellio was 
not, in 1855, “translated as ‘Calvin’s Calvinism’ ’’ (p. 345) but in Part I, 
pages 187-206, of that work. 

Even though the volume is not quite up to the standard of some of its 
fellows in this series, it is highly useful and most welcome. Calvin’s vigorous, 
often violent, style will become familiar to the reader. He will note how 
deeply in earnest his faith was, how comprehensively it covered life, and 
how well-articulated it seemed to be. The book is particularly useful 
for its expositions of Calvin’s views on the Supper (note especially the 
statements about “‘substance’”’ on pages 264 and 267) and his relations 
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to the teachings of Luther, Zwingli and Oecolampad in that connection. 
The touching appeal to Melanchthon must be read (pp. 258 ff.). The 
Reply to Sadolet is now available in easily accessible form. Our thanks 
go to editor and publisher. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Geerhardus Vos: The Self-Disclosure of Jesus (edited and re-written 
by Johannes G. Vos). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
1954. 311. $4.00. 


It must be made plain at the outset that, in editing this great work 
of his father, Johannes Vos has in no way changed its meaning, intent 
or doctrine. By improvement of sentence and paragraph structure he 
has, however, made that meaning much more clear and accessible. The 
added index material and the careful correction of text references also 
contribute to this end. This book has long been known to scholars for 
its excellence. This new clarity will make it far more useful to scholars 
and lay readers alike. 

The bringing out of a new edition of an old book may arouse the sus- 
picion that its treatment is antique and its subject matter out of touch 
with to-day’s arena. In this case nothing could be further from the truth, 
College students in courses on the Bible as literature, for example, will 
find Dr. Vos’ keen understanding of liberal views and his clear disproof 
of their positions ready aids in defense of the faith. This book deals with 
problems that remain pressing. Comment on a few must suffice for illus- 
tration. 

The increase in the current wave of popularity of psychology has led 
many to seek to approach Christianity and its founder from the psycho- 
logical point of view. From this angle Dr. Vos’ whole study is tremendously 
important. What did Jesus really think about Himself? What did He 
really consider were His task and work? Have we a reasonably coherent 
reflection of His opinions of Himself? Do they show that there is a sur- 
face of words and an underlying, almost secret, substratum of truth and 
thought? Was Jesus a fanatic whose ideas grew and developed under 
the pressure of events or was He — what the great creeds of the Church 
have long proclaimed Him — both God and man? Did Jesus really believe 
what are alleged by many to be the ‘“‘myths” of the Old Testament and 
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its eschatology? By way of reply, Dr. Vos shows that He did by applying 
to Himself the richest promises of the power of Messiah. Christ not 
only believed these statements but thought Himself to be their focus! 

Many are faced with and must struggle against the subtle conclusions 
which arise if the philosophy of evolution be considered true, namely 
that eschatology is simply the normal developing of the past inte. the 
unfolding future. Vos shows that this is not the eschatology in which 
Jesus, the supreme ethical teacher, believed. His was rather an eschatology 
in which the lost Eden is to be restored, not gradually or by teaching, 
but by a supernatural intervention of tremendous proportions upon His 
own part. And by His miracles He demonstrated that He both could 
and would keep His promise thus to intervene. 

The modern liberal, preoccupied with social change and a social gospel 
only, fails to understand that present social change for the better must 
be based upon a sound conviction of future judgment, found in the hearts 
of individuals, leading to their regeneration and start upon ways of life 
foreign to their nature by birth. He cannot explain and therefore rejects, 
in one of several ways, Jesus’ preoccupation with the end of the world 
as unworthy of one concerned with present change. Dr. Vos demonstrates 
that this Messianic preoccupation is not something added little by little 
to the Gospel narrative but part and parcel of it from the beginning. 

Higher critics anxious to get rid of supernaturalism incongruous to 
their naturalistic minds are often wont to affirm that Jesus’ use of the 
term ‘Son of Man’ was for no other purpose than to indicate Jesus’ 
human normality. Such an assumption is shown by Dr. Vos to lead to 
the conclusion from Mark 2:10 that Jesus claimed only what is every 
man’s right, the power to forgive sin —a conclusion as obnoxious to this 
critic as to the Jews of Jesus’ day. Jesus demonstrated that as ‘‘Son 
of Man” He had power to forgive sin because as ‘‘Son of Man’’ He pos- 
sessed unique power and proved the uniqueness by doing a unique thing — 
a great miracle! His claim, as ‘‘Son of Man” to be Lord of the Sabbath, 
is further proof that this title means far more than that he acted and 
spoke ‘‘as man”’. 

How often in the classroom we are faced with a person who is obviously 
anxious to reap the benefit of Jesus’ ethical teachings without being 
forced to commit himself to faith in Jesus Himself as the way to eternal 
life. He seeks to minimize the Messiah concept in Jesus’ mind. In one 
of many brilliant and illuminating proofs Dr. Vos shows that Messiahship 
was basic to Jesus’ ethics for He did not teach as the Scribes — but as 
one having authority! And whence this authority if He thought of Himself 
merely as a man among men? 
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Again and again it has been alleged that Jesus came to the conviction 
that He became Messiah at some point during His life—or perhaps 
decided to be Messiah or act as Messiah. Vos’ demonstration at this 
point is that there is no evidence for or warrant to believe that this idea 
gradually came upon Him. 

Of course many radical historians do not believe that Jesus ever thought 
of Himself in so exalted a way as Messiah. They are so obsessed with 
Jesus’ humility and self-effacement that Messiahship seems like a con- 
tradictory strand of thought. This view is carefully answered. 

Another favorite theory is that Jesus never thought of Himself as 
Messiah but was forced to use the formal religious concepts of his day 
to express His sense of vocation. He knew that the then current ideas 
and expressions were inadequate and felt burdened with them but had 
to speak to men in such language in order that they might understand 
Him. Among many arguments against this, Vos shows that it is quite 
out of line with the fact that Jesus established the necessity of His death 
in the fact that He is the Messiah! 

In an age when all sorts of interpretations are put upon the terms: 
“Lord”, “Christ”, ‘Son of God’, “Son of Man” and “Saviour” the 
chapters on these terms are priceless. 

In tue concluding chapter concerning the ‘Messianic Death’’ Vos 
delivers the final blow against the almost omnipresent understanding 
today that the gospel is just a matter of living for others. This he does 
by showing that Jesus taught what men could not do for themselves 
nor for one another, He, by virtue of who He is, has done for all who 
are His, by dying for them, something which He alone can do! 

A most timely book indeed, deserving of much wider use! 


ROBERT K. RUDOLPH 


Reformed Episcopal Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Herman Bavinck: The Philosophy of Revelation. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1953. x, 349. $3.50. 


This book is a new issue of the ‘‘Stone Lectures’’ delivered by Dr. 
Bavinck, Professor in The Free University of Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands, at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1908-1909. Its divisions 
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treat the general areas of Philosophy, Nature, History, Religion, Chris- 
tianity, Religious Experience, Culture and the Future, all in relation 
to the one basic conception of Revelation. One of the principal presup- 
positions of the work is that there is no history without metaphysics 
(pp. 134 ff.). By this Bavinck means that we can not reduce the status 
of history to a disjointed, discrete process, but rather that we must hold 
tenaciously to the idea that the root and the ground of history is the 
very unfolding process of revelation. 

If the above was written, as indeed chronologically it could not have 
been, as a direct, prophetical, anticipatory attack upon the categories of 
a neo-Supernaturalistic view of Christianity, it could scarcely have com- 
pleted its design better. Not only is the divine unity of the Triune God- 
head upheld by the contingency of revelation to the historical process, 
but the intrinsic unity of the human race itself — the very basic concept 
which evolution borrows, without ever acknowledging or thinking of 
paying back the debt — is maintained. 

The organic, inner oneness of truth itself is proclaimed as over against 
the perfidious, insidious tendency to bifurcate between the realms of 
“scientific proof’’, which we know on an empirical level, ana the knowledge 
of ‘‘divine things’’, which we experience on the basis of faith. For whoever 
takes upon himself the task of questioning the nature of things involves 
himself sooner or later in the issue of the origin of things (p. 88). Apart 
from Christian biblical revelation, there is absolutely no adequate answer 
that will, at the same moment, satisfy both the intellectual and the heart- 
needs of man. Tracing the idea of evolution as it is commonly conceived 
to its very roots, it~is all too quickly discovered that the autonomous, 
yes the autosoteric, dominates its logic. Thus, that which is first pro- 
claimed in the name of purely objective science turns out to be a religion, 
a religion without benefit of revelation. 

We think that the judgment of J. M. Spiert who contends that Bavinck, 
though a Reformed theologian, still attempts to effect a reconciliation 
or synthesis between Platonic-Aristotelian philosophies and Christianity, 
after the manner of the neo-Thomists, is a little wide of the mark. Is 
it not rather the sensus Deitatis (innate knowledge of God as the Creator) 
of which Bavinck speaks, and which these early Greek philosophers did 
possess in common with all men, rather than making an appeal to empirical 


or even psychological confirmation of revelation? Without such innermost 


* What is Calvinistic Philosophy? (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1953). 
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knowledge of the divine Being, benighted, beclouded, bewildered though 
it may be, revelation even on God’s part, would be the essence of futility. 

In conclusion, this volume, The Philosophy of Revelation, is worthy of 
a careful, studious reading by all concerned with the intellectually prob- 
lematical areas of philosophy as they stand in relation to revealed religion, 
i. e., Christianity, and concerned with revealed religion in relation to its 
philosophical implications. 


Joun F. GaTEs 


The King’s College, Delaware 


Abraham Kuyper: Principles of Sacred Theology. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1954. xxv, 683. $6.95. 


All of the theological works of Abraham Kuyper are eminently profitable 
to read. They are comprehensive, thorough, and Reformed. But unfor- 
tunately few have been translated into English. The volume before us 
is only a small portion of the original work (volume II plus the introduction 
to volume I) which was entitled Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdheid. 
This English translation was first published in the last century, and we 
can be grateful that it is now being republished, although containing only 
a third of the original text. The balance has never been translated. This 
is regrettable since it is an important part of the whole work, dealing 
with certain general principles of the subject. Where else will one find 
such an extended treatment of the history of theological encyclopedia, 
or an analysis of the various branches from a Reformed standpoint, as 
are to be found in the first and third volumes respectively of the Dutch 
edition? Even in the preface to this translation, Kuyper pointed out 
that a broad history of theological encyclopedia had never been written 
up to his time and yet that such a study was necessary for a complete 
grasp of the subject. 

One of the finest sections of this present book is its first division (pp. 
1-55), which is a broad introduction to theological encyclopedia. Here 
Kuyper, in a thorough fashion, sets forth the name, idea, and conception 
of encyclopedia in general, and the concept of theological encyclopedia 
in particular. When the word “encyclopedia” is heard today, perhaps 
the first association for most people is a work, such as the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica or the International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, which is a 
collection of articles on the known phenomena either in the whole world 
or on a special subject, such as music or theology. There is no organic 
relation of the subjects to each other but they are atomistically considered 
and alphabetically arranged. Kuyper calls these simply “‘lexicons’’. For 
him “encyclopedia” signifies an organic relation among the several parts 
of human knowledge. All phenomena in the cosmos exist organically in 
themselves and in relation to all other phenomena. The aim of ency- 
clopedia is to penetrate and understand this inner organism of science. 
It is not concerned with facts as such but only as they are organically 
related to each other. A three-fold task presents itself: the investigation 
of the organism of science physiologically, anatomically, and pathologically, 
as Kuyper puts it. The physiological investigation determines and defines 
the function of each department of science. It establishes its scientific 
nature. The anatomical inquiry traces out the exact boundaries, divisions, 
and relations of the various departments. And the pathological study 
attempts to illuminate and correct every imperfection in the functioning 
of each department and every transgression of boundaries. 

All of this is also to be applied to theology, which is a science, too. 
Too often theology has not known what it wanted. It did not know its 
own nature or purpose except in a vague, indefinite way. Moreover, 
with the tremendous growth of theological knowledge which has forced 
theology to specialize, modern theological departments often infringe upon 
the rights of other departments by transgressing the organic boundaries. 
Hence, the need of a theological encyclopedia. And in this volume Kuyper 
gives some general, basic principles which help one to know the nature 
and boundaries of the various theological departments, although the third, 
untranslated volume of his Encyclopaedie is indispensable for this. 

In the second division of this book Kuyper deals with the organism of 
science: its conception, the effects of sin on it, its five-fold division, and 
the two basic kinds of science that exist — the one which is influenced 
by palingenesis and the other which is not. He emphasizes strongly that 
there are basically only two kinds of people in the world, those who have 
been regenerated and those who have not (pp. 150 ff.). It is either-or. 
Therefore, there are two basic attitudes toward the cosmos — two basic 
sciences. There is not a unity of science, but two kinds of science: one 
that frankly begins with the Christian religion and one which frankly 
does not. It is not as though one house was being built, the Christians 
adding a few bricks and the non-Christians adding other bricks. Each 
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group is building its own house, its own science. They are two distinct 
and separate houses or sciences, and each denies the validity of the other. 

But, and here we come to the problem of whether Kuyper was consistent 
in his thinking, Kuyper asserts that ‘‘there is a very broad realm of inves- 
tigation in which the difference between the two groups exerts mo in- 
fluence.... The entire empiric investigation of the things that are 
perceptible to our senses (simple or reinforced) has nothing to do with 
the radical difference which separates the two groups. By this we do not 
mean, that the natural sciences as such and in their entirety, fall outside 
of this difference, but only that in these sciences the difference which 
separates the two groups exerts no influence on the beginnings of the 
investigation. Whether a thing weighs two milligrams or three, can 
be... ascertained by everyone that can weigh” (p. 157). This common 
area between the two groups concerns the “‘first and lowest part’’ of inves- 
tigation. It stands “entirely at the foot of the ladder of scientific inves- 
tigation” (idem). ‘‘... it should be gratefully acknowledged that in the 
elementary parts of these studies there is a common realm, in which the 
difference between the view- and starting-point does not enforce itself”’ 
(p. 158). This is also true, says Kuyper, for such studies as history, 
language, and psychology (spiritual studies). These ‘bear an objective 
character, and are but little dominated by the influence of what is indi- 
vidual in the investigating subject” (p. 159). In the realm of logic, too, 
there is a common area. “There is but one logic, and not two.” “The 
formal process of thought has not been attacked by sin, and for this reason 
palingenesis works no change in this mental task’’ (idem). And, finally, 
observe this statement: ‘‘There is a broad field of detail-study in which 
laurels can be won, without penetrating to the deep antitheses of the two 
world-views whose position over against each other becomes ever more 
and more clearly defined” (p. 166). 

Such statements have far-reaching significance, and, therefore, are 
important to consider. If Kuyper meant that a Christian and non-Christian 
chemist could profit to a great extent from each other's studies, then he 
was right. If he meant that the non-Christian could dig with an archae- 
ological shovel as well as the Christian, or measure a butterfly’s wing- 
spread, or count apples, or estimate the heat of an object to a thousandth 
of a degree as well as the Christian, then he was right. If he was speaking 
about a formal type of knowledge without attempting to probe back into 
the philosophical foundation of this technical knowledge, then, of course, 
there is common ground in that sense. 
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In another sense, however, it must be asserted that there is no common 
ground even on the lowest rung of the scientific ladder, in the beginnings, 
at the first and lowest parts of the investigation, in the field of primary 
observation. And that is true when one is concerned with questions of the 
ultimate, with the philosophical basis for the ability to measure heat or 
count apples or measure butterfly wings. When one is concerned with 
the theory of knowledge or the philosophical implications of these “‘begin- 
nings of the investigation”, then, of course, there is a world of difference 
between the thinking of the Christian and the non-Christian on the same 
matter, such as measuring the span of a wing. And there is no common 
ground in this sense. 

Which view Kuyper held is difficult to determine from this book. He 
is ambiguous here, and does not reveal any awareness of a sharp distinc- 
tion at this point which is necessary if non-Christian elements in science 
are to be avoided. 

The final and largest division of this work deals chiefly with the prin- 
cipium theologiae. Within this division Kuyper gives an unproportionately 
large amount of space, over one hundred and fifty pages, to the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, but this is to the advantage of the reader since this 
section, which belongs normally to the field of systematic theology, is to 
be found elsewhere only in Kuyper’s untranslated Dictaten. 

He places considerable emphasis, in an informative section, on the 
relation between natural and special revelation. His main stress emphasizes 
that we may not conceive of a natural theology alongside of a special 
theology, as if by natural revelation a certain true knowledge of God 
could be obtained, for “natural theology of itself is unable to supply any 
pure knowledge of God” (p. 373). All men have the sensus deitatis, but, 
as Calvin puts it, the “notions of Deity” are confused and, therefore, 
special revelation is needed to clarify them. Together, natural revelation 
and special revelation produce one knowledge of God. Therefore, says 
Kuyper, when Article two of the Belgic Confession teaches ‘‘that we know 
God by two means, Nature and the Scriptures’’, it does not mean that 
we have two separate, coordinating sources of knowlecge. Rather, it 
simply means that ‘‘without the basis of natural theology there is no special 
theology” (p. 374), that special revelation simply corrects the mistaken 
ideas of natural theology. 

What makes this work of Kuyper’s important is that it deals with 
basic theological problems in a thorough fashion and from a Reformed 
starting-point. It is difficult to find other works on the same subject of 
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equal depth from a Reformed point of view. Kuyper’s style is forceful. 
He writes logically and clearly, stating his position and then developing 


it slowly by restating it in various ways, using many illustrations, and, 


perhaps, concluding with a summary. This is a great aid in understanding 
the difficult problems encountered in this work. 

Unfortunately many traces of Dutch style which were reproduced in 
the original translation were not altered in this reprint. 


Epwin H. PALMER 


Spring Lake, Michigan 
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